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Stage Set for Seattle Meeting 


\s final preparations for the National 
Seattle 


neared completion, the 


Conference on Government. in 
July 24 to 28. 
most successful League meeting in 6] 
years seemed assured. The Conference 
held in 
Annual 


ment of the University of Washington. 


will be conjunction with the 


Twentieth Institute of Govern- 
Citizen leaders from all parts of the 


country and foreign dignitaries were 
making preparations to attend. One of 
the latter who registered is Yong-Chin 
Kim, of the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Republic of Korea. 

Many 


added to the program in the last month, 


new parti ipants have been 


assuring a well-rounded discussion of 
the many challenging problems on the 
agenda. 
Among the participants (pictured 
above) and the panels of which they are 


members are: 


Vice Admiral George R. Henderson, USN 
retired, consultant to the president and pul 
lisher, San Diego ly (Challenge to the 
Pres Major General Frederick A. Irving, 
LSA, retired, president, American Committee 


to Improve Our Neighborhoods Telling the 


(Civic Story Herbert Emmericl director, 


Public 


, 
Solving the 


A dministratior {‘ Jearing House 


Mets pe la P rae y Glenn K 


Winters, secretary-treasuret American Judi 
cature Socrety Breal ng Legal Log Jame” 
und Edward A. Ackermar f Resources for 


the Future Preservit Our Heritage.” 





chairmen not previously an- 


Panel 
nounced are: 


Ceorge A 


of W ashing 


Shipmar University 


ton Let Our Governors Govern and 


Charles B. ¢ 


Citizens Committee for the Ho 


oates, Executive Vice Chairman 
ver Report 


Telling the Civie Story 


Other recent additions to the program 


are: 

Lloyd E. Graybie vice president, American 
Trust Company, San Francis Robert A 
Sandberg, Northwest Public Relations Man 
ager, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp 


Spokane, and William 5S. Street, president and 
on, Seattle 
Vietor Skiff 

New York 


Preserving Our Heritage 


. 
general manager, Frederick & Nel 


The Business 


consultant on 


(itizen J 
natural resources 
State Assembly 
Giles L. French. edit Sherman County 
Journal, Mor Oregor How Much Does 
Your Vote Weigh? 

Also Edwin P. Hoyt, editor and publisher 
Colorado Springs Free Pre 


Peak. pub relatior director MeClatel 
Newspapers (alil hia ind \ iam M lu 
man, pub isher, Port lL mpqua ¢ er. Reed 
port Oregor Challeng he Pre 

Murray Brown, Le ig ue tf 1 nia Cuitv 
Mrs. Harlan Edward Seattle cou womalr 
George H. Hallett. Jr. execut ecretary 
Citizens Union, New York, a “tua 4 Mv 
Corkle.  niversit { lexa 1} People 
Choice.” 

Harry S. Dormar direct Dey irtment ! 
Finance ar Adn tration, Ore ' umd Jol 

{ pa 





Edward A. Ackerman 


The Murray 
Seasongood 
Library of 

the National 
Municipal 
League, with 
Miss Bruna 
Norsa, librarian, 


at the shelves. 


Library Named for Seasongood 


The 
voted unanimously to name the organi 
Murray 


Seasongood, first reform mayor of Cin 


League's Executive Committee 


zation’s library in honor of 


cinnati under its present charter and 


president of the League from 1931 to 
1934. 


member of the Council of this organiza- 


Mr. Seasongood is presently a 


tion, 

Housed on the second floor of the Carl 
H. Pforzheimer 
quarters of the League, the library con 
collection of books, 
pamphlets and other materials on na 


The 


Seasongood, 


Building, new head- 


sists of a unique 


tional, state and local government 


works of Mr. 


complete 


dealing with public affairs, will become 


a part of the collection. 

Alfred Willoughby, League executive 
director, said the library was named for 
Mr. Seasongood in recognition of his 
“great contribution to the improvement 
of local government and of his long and 
constructive service to the League.” 

In addition to its collection of refer 
ence works, the Murray Seasongood Li 


brary maintains files, which probably 


cannot be duplicated elsewhere, on some 


200 civic groups throughout _ the 


country. In its vertical file there are ma- 
terials on numerous governmental and 
civic problems. 

students, re- 


from all 


It is constantly used by 


searchers, and other visitors 


over the world. 


Bebout Speaks in Alabama 
John E. Bebout, assistant director of 
the League, will be a speaker at the con- 
of the Alabama State Bar As- 
sociation in Mobile on July 21. He will 


discuss the question of state constitu- 


vention 


tional revision, a_ timely subject in 


Alabama. 


Foreign Visitors 
Recent 


headquarters 


foreign visitors at League 


were Gerhard 


Rumpf, 
burgermeister of Bremerhaven, Germany ; 
Yehudah Nedivi, town clerk of Tel 
Aviv, Israel: P. C. Pandya, of the 
Bombay Municipal 


tion. 


and 


(India) Corpora- 
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Editorial Comment 


It’s Up to the States 


A‘ THE end of June there ap- 

peared what may prove to be one 
of the more important public docu- 
ments in the history of American gov- 
ernment. The document, the report of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations,’ is the result of the first 
comprehensive official study of the 
working of our dual system of gov- 
ernment by nation and states since 
the constitution was adopted. 

The commission was established in 
1953 “to study the role of the fed- 
eral government in relation to the 
states and their political subdivi- 
sions.’”” This mandate inevitably led 
the commission to investigate and 
appraise state and local governments 
and to make recommendations for 
strengthening them. 

The commission points out that 
non-use of state and local authority 
may be just as great a force for un- 
healthy centralization as overuse or 
misuse of national authority, because 
inaction or inadequate action by 
states may lead to overwhelming de- 
mand for national action. The re- 
port, accordingly, devotes a great 
deal of attention to ways and means 
of improving state and local govern- 
ments and state-local relations. 

Among the needs stressed by the 
commission are: 

Modernization of state constitu- 
tions with the elimination of out- 
moded limitations and statutory de- 
tails that often prevent or retard 
needed action at the state or local 
level. 

1See page 387. 

2Public Law 109, 

tion 1. 


83rd Congress, Sec- 


Reapportionment of state legisla- 
latures so that they are more fairly 
representative of growing urban com- 
munities. 

Reorganization of state adminis- 
tration “to provide the governor with 
the authority as well as with the title 
of chief executive.” 

Greater use of interstate coopera- 
tion so as to “extend the scope of 
state action to more matters on 
which some degree of regional or 
even nation-wide uniformity is re- 
quired.” 

Continuing reorganization and 
strengthening of local government so 
that there may be “more local home 
rule for fewer and stronger local 
units.” 

A searching reappraisal by each 
state “of its fiscal policies, including 
the constitutional and _ statutory 
limitations on its taxation and bor- 
rowing activities, the limitations on 
the fiscal powers of local govern- 
ments, the system of property tax ad- 
ministration, and the financial aids it 
is providing its subdivisions.” 

A comprehensive attack on the 
metropolitan area problem. The re- 
port calls “for an intensive nation- 
wide study of governmental areas 
with special attention to metropoli- 
tan communities” and suggests that 
this study “should engage the co- 
operation of national, state and local 
governments as well as universities 
private foundations and civic agen- 
cies.” 

While the commission notes many 
encouraging examples of self-im- 
provement on the part of state and 
local governments it sees an urgent 
need to accelerate and strengthen 
such efforts. To this end it suggests 
“a nation-wide examination of the 
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readiness of the states to discharge 
greater responsibilities . . . more com- 
prehensive and more searching than 
any that has attended recent efforts 
to revise state constitutions, reorgan- 
ize state administrations, modernize 
state tax systems, or improve state- 
local relations.” It recognizes the 
necessity to overcome the tendency 
of many good citizens who interest 
themselves in improving the effi- 
ciency of the national government to 
ignore “similar proposals for improv- 
ing and strengthening state govern- 
ment.” 

As a means of facilitating state by 
state action, the commission urges 
that the states help one another by 
exchange of plans, studies and ex- 
perience. It adds that “national or- 
ganizations both of state and local 
officials and of citizens could perform 
important services along these lines 
and could help state and local groups 
with tasks in their own states and 
communities. A voluntary nation- 
wide citizens committee might be or- 
ganized to facilitate the cooperation 
of diverse groups and to keep public 
attention firmly fixed on the ultimate 
goal.” 

These suggestions and recom- 
mendations present a forceful chal- 
lenge to state and local officials and 
to all citizens and citizen organiza- 
tions concerned with state and local 
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affairs. This challenge derives spe- 
cial significance from the circum- 
stances leading to the creation of 
the commission that issued it. One 
of the chief reasons for the commis- 
sion was widespread feeling that the 
national government was taking on 
too many responsibilities that prop- 
erly belong to states and their locali- 
ties and was thus undermining one 
of the essential principles of the 
American system of government. The 
assumption of many was that the 
cure for any such tendency was to 
be found mainly in Washington it- 
self. 

The commission did recommend 
greater restraint in undertaking or 
expanding national activities in fields 
that might be considered appropri- 
ate for state or local action. It also 
made numerous suggestions for im- 
proving and simplifying national- 
state-local relations and for enhanc- 
ing the role of the states in coopera- 
tive relationships involving the na- 
tional government. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the commission felt that 
such actions would have very limited 
effectiveness unless the people de- 
voted themselves more energetically 
than ever to increasing the capacity 
of their state and local governments 
to meet the burdens that a changing 
and highly interdependent society 
necessarily imposes upon government. 


Let’s All Pay the Piper 


Mr. Graham's thesis, in brief, is 


HE article on the high cost of 
politics by Philip L. Graham, 
which appears on page 346 of this 
issue of the Review, develops an 
idea that has been suggested from 
time to time in this publication. 


that the best way to reduce the 
power of tainted or selfish money in 
political campaigns is to have every- 
body get into the act by making 
(Continued on page 358) 





High Cost of Politics 


Undue influence of special interests will be eased 


if every family makes modest political contribution. 


By PHILIP L. GRAHAM* 


E FACE problems that involve 

life and death for all of us. 
Yet we insist on having the lowest 
sort of opinion of the very people we 
entrust with those problems and we 
force them to operate under condi- 
tions which do everything to repel 
decent men. 

Who are these people who bear 
this great responsibility and whom 
we treat so stupidly? They are, of 
course, the politicians. They include 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Adlai Steven- 
son, 96 senators, 435 congressmen, 
48 governors, the 750,000 other elec- 
tive officials, and the cabinet officers 
and tens of thousands of appointive 
officials and political workers who 
must live under our existing system 
of politics. 

These are the people whose day- 
by-day actions will largely determine 
the greatest conflict in the history of 
the world. Yet how do we tell them 
we regard them? We tell them that 
we consider them just a little above 
outlaws. Thus this spring, in a na- 
tion-wide Gallup poll, seven out of 
ten people with an opinion stated 


*Mr. Graham is publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. He is a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
and director of several corporations. From 
1939 to 1941 Mr. Graham served as law 
secretary to Mr. Justice Stanley Reed, then 
to Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter. This arti- 
cle is Mr. Graham's address before the an- 
nual dinner of the School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June 1, 1955 


they would not like to see their 
children enter politics as a life’s 
work. 

Let us suppose that instead of run- 
ning a great nation we were running 
a pickle works and that our pickle 
sales were dropping every month. 
Clearly we would not begin by tell- 
ing our sales department that all 
salesmen were stupid and crooked 
and unnecessary. Yet we do treat 
problems which are rather more ur- 
gent than pickle sales in just that 
fashion. And if we continue to do 
so, we probably have as much chance 
of survival as the buggy manufac- 
turers had of licking Henry Ford. 

It will be obvious that fundamen- 
tal problems call for fundamental 
solutions. And truly the problems 
presented by our present system of 
politics are fundamental. They are 
not going to be solved by palliatives. 
It will do us no good at all to resolve 
that for the next 30 days we shall 
never place the word “dirty” directly 
next to the word “politician.” It will 
do us no good to make speeches or 
to write editorials saying we need 
better men and women in politics and 
a higher public regard for politicians 

Yet there is something—something 
fundamental and lasting—that can 
be done about the present situation. 
It is possible; it is urgently neces- 
sary; and it is eminently practical. 

Moreover, if this thoroughly “do- 
able” thing is indeed done, it should 
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constitute the single most important 
political reform of our times. 

But before we discuss the solution, 
let us diagnose the basic problem in 
a bit more detail. For the problem 
is deeper than merely a question of 
public attitudes. 

While it is a serious matter that 
politicians rank close to felons in the 
popularity polls, it is a much more 
serious matter that we force politi- 
cians to live in a system which goes 
a long way toward depriving them of 
self-respect. 


Campaign Contributions 


The fundamental defect in our 
present system of politics has specif- 
ically to do with our habits regard- 
ing contributions for political cam- 
paigns. Even putting the best poss- 
ible face on the situation, it can only 
be described as morally squalid, 


ethically shocking and spiritually re- 
volting. 

As of 1955 the principal charac- 
teristics of our system of political 
finance can be accurately described 
in the following manner: 


(1) We maintain a bold-faced, 
official lie about the cost of political 
campaigns and the amounts of poli- 
tical contributions. 

(2) We almost universally fail 
to respond to—or even to recognize 

the duties of the individual citizen 
in a free society. 

(3) We consequently force poli- 
ticians to live in close connection 
with the filthy power of gangsters 
and the acquisitive power of special 
interest groups and favor seekers. 

First, let me briefly expand on the 
way we maintain an official lie about 
political expenditures. We do this 
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by having a federal law which limits 
expenditures by a candidate for Con- 
gress to a maximum of $5,000, by a 
candidate for the Senate to $25,000 
and by a national political commit- 
tee to $3,000,000. Now a senator, 
even in a small state, cannot run for 
$25,000 and in a state like Illinois 
he cannot run for $250,000. But the 
law remains on the books, the myth 
is maintained by a series of long- 
practiced manipulations and evasions. 
So we force the able man entering 
politics to launch his career with an 
initial act of blatant hypocrisy—and 
to endure this indignity every time 
he runs again. 

In fact, few if any people actually 
know what modern political cam- 
paigns do cost. One of the most re- 
spected members of the Senate has 
told me that in his state (about the 
size of Illinois) over $3,000,000 was 
spent in a recent gubernatorial elec- 
tion. 

But the existing system _per- 
petuates the fraudulent impression 
that political expenditures are but a 
fraction of what they are. Thus, in 
the 1952 presidential campaign a 
total of $17,500,000 was reported by 
the national committees of the two 
major parties. Some students of the 
matter estimate that actual expendi- 
tures came closer to $100,000,000 

The limitations of $25,000 for the 
Senate and $5,000 for the House are 
patently laughable. For there 
counties in this country where even 
a sheriff's race from ten to 
twenty times more than $25,000. 

Next, let us look at how seriously 
the average person defaults in his 
duties as an individual citizen. And 
in doing so let us remember that 


are 


costs 
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with the new American economy— 
with our new wide distribution of 
wealth—we have a society wherein 
the average voter is in fact financially 
able to meet his obligations of citi- 
zenship. 

We can examine the default of the 
citizenry by studying the 1954 con- 
gressional elections. There were 
1,054 congressional candidates. Ex- 


penditures officially reported totalled 
$13,700,000, and we can be sure ac- 
tual expenditures were much higher. 


Some Contributors 


After that campaign the Gallup 
Poll asked people whether they had 
made a political contribution, not 
only in congressional races but for 
any of the many other campaigns 
that year. Assuming that such con- 
tributions would be made on a family 
basis, the answers were computed by 
families. This showed that only one 
family out of twenty had made any 
political contribution. If the answers 
were computed in terms of individual 
citizens, this would mean that only 
about two out of every hundred citi- 
zens made any contribution. 

Since the default of the individual 
is so obvious, let us see what forces 
have rushed in to fill the vacuum. 

No tidy compilation of statistics 
is available, but anyone at all famil- 
iar with politics can document the 
situation. There are three major 
sources of political funds: 

(1) The underworld. The sums 
raised by the gangsters are much 
larger than anyone imagines. In 
1948, for example, it was reported 
to the Washington Post that the 
numbers operators in Washington 
had raised $100,000 to be spent 
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against two senators who had tried 
to investigate local gambling. One 
of the most profitable businesses in 
the United States is the illegal race 
wire service to illegal horse betting 
establishments. It makes millions 
every year, has survived every sort 
of attempt to break it up, and clearly 
must be the largest single source of 
political funds in the country. 

(2) The second important source 
of political funds can broadly be 
called special interest groups. This 
includes the vast array of individuals 
and organizations who have some- 
thing direct to gain from government. 
They are far different from the 
underworld in that their aims and 
purposes are wholly legitimate, if 
sometimes a bit acquisitive or selfish. 
So important is this source of funds 
that it is practically impossible to 
find any congressman or senator, 
however high-minded, who has not 
lost his freedom of decision in some 
particular area. When one realizes 
that $100,000 carefully spent in a 
few small states can place a sizeable 
proportion of the United States Sen- 
ate under obligation, it is easy to 
understand the temptation that ex- 
ists for all special interest groups. 

(3) The third group of estab- 
lished political contributors probably 
contributes the least in total amount, 
though their contributions are still 
important. They can be described 
as “the hopefuls.””’ They are people 
who contribute in the expectation of 
receiving high public office. Their 
existence explains to a large extent 
why in the 1954 election less than 
1,000 people contributed more than 
one-fifth of the total amount re- 
ported by both major national politi- 
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cal committees. Their total gifts 
represented $1,850,000. And al- 
though the law—that same unen- 
forced, hypocritical law—limits in- 
dividual contributions to $5,000 to 
any one candidate or committee, it is 
believed that some resourceful con- 
tributors have managed to locate or 
create enough committees to permit 
contributions of over $100,000 in a 
single campaign. 

So dominating is the need for poli- 
tical money, that this form of out- 
right sale of positions of public trust 
is universally accepted. It had to be 
practiced by that old professional, 
President Truman, and it has also 
had to be practiced by that idealistic 
amateur, President Eisenhower. 

In bygone days this particular 
practice probably did little harm. 
Government was then relatively un- 


important and a rich knucklehead 
here or there in high office could do 
little harm. Today, of course, this is 
radically altered. There are few un- 


important high public posts. And 
both this administration and its pred- 
ecessor have been weakened by the 
system which we average citizens 
have forced upon political leaders. 
The over-all problem, I would like 
to repeat, is both serious and simple. 
We need the highest possible sort of 
people in politics because of the awe- 
some decisions they must make. And 
we shall not have this until we get 
rid of the rotten financial foundation 
upon which our political system now 
rests, and thus begin to demonstrate 
toward politicians some of that de- 
cent concern which practitioners of 
the arts of free government deserve. 
The political financial problem, we 
should realize, is going to grow in 
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size. This is inevitable because of 
our growth in population and growth 
in power of communications. Ob- 
viously politics will be expensive in 
a nation of 165,000,000 with rapidly 
widening suffrage. 

We are many, many years away 
from 1789 when our constitution was 
ratified by fewer than 100,000 people 
—by only some 2 per cent of the 
population. 

Campaign Costs 

How to deal with this growing 
problem is a matter of mounting 
concern. To give you an idea of its 
dimensions let me point out that to 
put a presidential candidate on just 
one TV network for a single half- 
hour costs between $50,000 and 
$100,000. 

To some these costs indicate only 
that modern mass communications 
are expensive. But that is not in fact 
the case, if we judge them on a per 
capita basis. Using mass media a 
candidate today probably spends 
much less to reach the individual 
voter than it cost Thomas Jefferson 
to feed all those horses that pulled 
his stagecoach, or even Theodore 
Roosevelt to pay for his campaign 
train. 

The high cost of politics is a direct 
result of a high population and an 
expanding right of suffrage. And 
superficial attempts to solve the prob- 
lem by having politicians pass rules 
as to what other politicians can get 
free TV time are only going to 
create new problems. Even stronger 
language can be employed against the 
suggestion, now 50 years old but con- 
stantly revived, that the government 
should appropriate funds for this 
purpose. 
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There is one step toward reform 
now being studied by the Senate 
which deserves support and encour- 
agement. That is the effort by a 
committee, headed by Senator Hen- 
nings of Missouri, to write more real- 
istic laws about political contribu- 
tions. This is the 60th congressional 
committee to review this subject in 
the last 50 years. In so far as they 
are working toward full and honest 
accounting of all political contribu- 
tions, they are working toward a 
desirable end. However, although 
present limits on expenditures will be 
considerably raised, the Senate hear- 
ings so far indicate that the new 
limits will still invite evasions by 
being unrealistically low. In any 


event, the work of Senator Hennings 
and his colleagues represents some of 
the most constructive work in many 


years. And success in their labors 
will be a stepping-stone toward bet- 
ter government. 

How Raise Money? 

But the major problem still re- 
mains. That is, how can we raise 
enough honest, untainted money to 
permit our politicians to run for of- 
fice without becoming obligated to 
corrupt or selfish forces? And in 
doing this, how can we help to create 
a higher regard for the importance 
of politics in the American future? 

The answer is, I think, not too dif- 
ficult. It can be accomplished 
quickly enough to be effective in the 
1956 campaign. Here are the basic 
facts. In the Gallup poll referred to 
above, only one family out of twenty 
made any political contribution in 
1954. But Gallup also put this ques- 
tion: If asked, would you give five 
dollars to the party you prefer? 
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Thirty-three per cent of the fam- 
ilies—about 16,000,000—said yes. 
A little over half said no, while some 
13 per cent had no views. Now five 
dollars from 16,000,000 families 
equals $80,000,000, and even a frac- 
tion of that amount of new, un- 
tainted money would revolutionize 
American politics. Moreover, it is 
ridiculously defeatist to assume that 
the other 66 per cent of our families 
cannot be convinced of their proper 
obligations of good citizenship. 

The problem then is how to con- 
vince millions of Americans of an ob- 
vious fact—that good citizenship re- 
quires political contributions by each 
individual to the party or candidates 
of his choice. Good citizenship re- 
quires this just as much as it requires 
contributions to one’s church, one’s 
community fund, the Red Cross or 
other causes. 

The weak at heart may tell us that 
even such an obvious truth cannot 
be quickly taught. That is nonsense. 

Let’s take a paraliel though per- 
haps more difficult problem—the 
threatened European grain famine 
after World War II. The ravages of 
war and a severe drought had de- 
stroyed much of the European grain 
supply. Obviously millions of people 
were going to starve to death within 
six months. And almost everyone 
knew that nothing could be done 
about it. The only possible rescue 
was to get us to eat less wheat in 
America, and this seemed impossible 
because rationing controls could not 
be imposed in the short time avail- 
able. 

But a few people were unresigned 
to failure. They assumed that the 
American people would respond to 
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duty if they only knew what their 
duty was. So through a barrage of 
public service advertising, conducted 
by the Advertising Council, the 
people were informed. Larly in 1946 
a Gallup Poll showed that almost no- 
body knew of the need to save grain. 
By April 1946, almost nine out of 
ten Americans knew of the problem. 
And most of them were doing their 
duty. As a result our grain ship- 
ments reached unprecedented totals 
and reached them quickly. And not 
a single European died from famine 
that summer. 


Public Service Advertis‘ng 


The use of public service advertis- 
ing is now so widespread that most 
of us forget it is a new and vitally 
useful social tool. In the past twelve 
years it has been an essential part of 
the savings bond program, has re- 


duced traffic accidents, prevented 
forest fires, created blood banks for 
the armed services and aided a hun- 
dred other causes. 

In 1952 public service advertising 
told Americans over and over again 
of their duty to register and vote 
and helped set new records for regis- 
tration and voting. 

One does not have to be an Ejin- 
stein to see how great a function pub- 
lic service advertising could perform 
in helping to build a new and decent 
foundation under our system of poli- 
tical finance. Through television, 
magazines, radio, newspapers, bill- 
boards, car cards, even match boxes, 
the average decent American could 
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be reminded and reminded again of 
the importance of good government; 
of how good government depends on 
each citizen’s supporting, as he can, 
the party or candidate of his choice. 
And by doing this we can gain the 
larger objective of giving public 
recognition to the fact that there 
should be no more noble calling in a 
free society than that of public life. 

A complete, well coordinated cam- 
paign of public service advertising 
can create proper citizen support for 
political campaigns. It can do so 
quickly. By doing so it can, as I 
have said, create the most important 
political reform of the century. 

What is needed to make this hap- 
pen? What is needed to make it 
work? Nothing more than the sup- 
port of decent citizens. 

This country has in the Advertis- 
ing Council a non-profit, non-par- 
tisan, public service group that an- 
nually administers $100,000,000 
worth of public service advertising 
donated by American business. The 
Advertising Council could provide a 
practical means for conducting such 
an educational campaign. It can be 
a campaign to further good govern- 
ment by reminding every citizen of 
his duty to support the party and 
candidates of his choice. 

For my part I hope it is done. For 
the common concern of this country, 
we must end the fantastic system 
under which we treat our politicians 
as unsavory characters while at the 
same time we charge them with pre- 
serving our very civilization. 





Under an 1818 Cloud 


Connecticut groups seek modern constitution which 


would replace instrument designed for a rural state. 


By MARK S. MATTHEWS* 


E people of Connecticut are 

now becoming aware that they 
are operating with a basic govern- 
ment structure largely inherited from 
a period in which the British Parlia- 
ment itself was in a process of de- 
velopment. They have a document 
which in some of its provisions re- 
flects distrust and lack of confidence, 
the bases for which no longer exist. 
They have today state machinery 
adapted from that designed for gov- 
ernments of communities almost 
purely agricultural in character; 
geared for a time when the work of 
governing could be disposed of in a 
period of a few weeks, after which 
men could go home for the rest of 
the year to their farming, their trad- 
ing. 

It is difficult to appreciate fully 
the sudden, accelerating rate of our 
growth, or the far-reaching social 
changes that have come with that 
growth. In 1818, when our constitu- 
tion was adopted, the population of 


*Mr. Matthews, regional vice president 
of the National Municipal League, is a 
practicing attorney in Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut, and chairman of the Citizens for a 
Connecticut Constitutional Convention. 
Mr. Matthews served as legislative repre- 
sentative of New York City during Mayor 
LaGuardia’s administration and in 1938 
was appointed by him to represent the city 
at the State Constitutional Convention. 
He is author of Guide to Community Ac- 
tion, published by Harper and Brothers. 
This article is his address before the 
League of Women Voters of Connecticut, 
May 26, 1955. 


Connecticut was only 275,000. Our 
largest city, New Haven, had fewer 
than 8,000 people. As late as the 
turn of the century, we had only 
about 15 per cent of our present gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 
Just 25 years ago the office of gov- 
ernor was a part-time job. 

To modernize our constitution is 
to span the gap between what gov- 
ernment in Connecticut is and what 
we know it could be. This, I feel, is 
generally recognized by thoughtful 
men and women. And generally 
recognized, too, is the fact that con- 
stitutional reform, to be fully effec- 
tive, must come with thorough, in- 
tegrated revision. Not that amend- 
ments aren’t possible, despite the dif- 
ficulties imposed by the present con- 
stitution. But such gains as have 
been achieved have been piecemeal. 

We know now that the fact of 
amendments adopted is in itself not 
a demonstration of the adaptability 
of a state constitution to conditions 
imposed by modern living. The lag 
between need and action through 
amendment is too long; the resultant 
document, the more cumbersome. 
And so inevitably we have come to 
the point where total reconsideration 
of our fundamental law is clearly the 
answer to our needs. 

In asking that the people of Con- 
necticut be given a chance to say 
whether or not they wish to have 
such a reconsideration, we appeal to a 
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principle as old and as important as 
any upon which we base our Ameri- 
can way. In advocating government 
reform through a convention of the 
people, we are acting in accordance 
with a principle uniquely American 
—a concept that is a cornerstone of 
American constitutional theory. 

Significant to me is the fact that 
the common denominator of our early 
constitutions was the concept that 
the determination of fundamental 
law is the right of the people, to be 
exercised through a convention of 
their representatives meeting solely 
for that purpose. To delegate this 
right to an ordinary legislative body 
is to ask individuals to make deci- 
sions directly and intimately affect- 
ing their jobs, their compensation, 
their relations with the executive and 
other important personal concerns. 
This they would be obliged to do 
under the very considerable strain 
of their usual legislative duties. 


Right of the People 


Fundamental law is of a very 
special nature, and important 
changes in this law can best be con- 
sidered by representatives of the 
people meeting for that purpose. 
This principle, so much a part of our 
beginnings, determined a pattern for 
change of fundamental law that has 
become traditional in America. The 
convention is established as a method 
for constitutional revision in all 
states. Where not expressly pro- 
vided, power is derived from bills of 
rights, which include the common 
provision that the people have an in- 
alienable right to alter or reform 
their government in such manner as 
they deem proper. 
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When the citizens of a state have 
succeeded in exercising that preroga- 
tive of changing their basic law, they 
have chosen the most able of their 
citizens to do the job. And citizens 
of high calibre willingly serve, in full 
appreciation of the historic signifi- 
cance of what they do—in freedom 
to act in accordance with conviction 
and principle. 

As legislative representative of the 
City of New York during the La- 
Guardia administration, I had an un- 
usual opportunity to observe the New 
York State Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1938 in its organization and 
deliberations. I recall how tremen- 
dously impressed I was with the qual- 
ity of the delegates. Many were dis- 
tinguished public figures, or were 
later to leave their lasting mark upon 
public affairs, both in the state and 
in the nation. There was Senator 
Robert Wagner; Samuel Unter- 
meyer; Morris Tremaine, New York 
State comptroller; Robert Moses, a 
Republican candidate for governor: 
John Bennett, attorney general: Al- 
fred E. Smith; Harold Riegelman, 
recent Republican candidate for the 
office of mayor of New York City; 
Joseph McKee, a mayor of New 
York City; Frank Moore, later lieu- 
tenant governor of the state: and 
many, many others high in the ju- 
diciary, leaders in business, the law 
and other professions. The people of 
Connecticut, as did the people of 
New York in 1938, would call upon 
the best civic leadership available 
and that leadership here, as in New 
York, would answer that call. 

And even ordinary men would be 
touched by greatness—filled with a 
sense of extraordinary responsibility. 
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It was said in 1938 that some con- 
vention delegates who had had poor 
records as legislators were able to 
rise to the occasion and above them- 
selves and assumed statesmanlike 
stature. Some, it is said, never fully 
recovered from their exposure but re- 
mained committed fully to the public 
interest. 

That convention avoided an all- 
out gamble. It recognized the cumu- 
lative threat of minority oppositions 
to revision. Certain questions were 
highly controversial. Their revision 
was offered the people in the form of 
one general omnibus amendment and 
eight other controversial amend- 
ments. 

Voters, in the opinion of political 
scientists speaking from the vantage 
point of time, showed careful dis- 
crimination in the acceptance of six 
proposals and the rejection of three. 
I felt at the time, and am now con- 
vinced, that that discrimination can 
be accounted for by the fact that the 
convention process is an educative 
one. People, given the facts, could 
make sound decisions and reasoned 
choices. 

Another New York State con- 
vention, that of 1915, offers us an ex- 
ample of the fine spadework per- 
formed by a convention. That con- 
vention failed to achieve its primary 
purpose. A complete constitutional 
revision was rejected by the people— 
largely because of partisan influence. 
Yet most of the important revisions 
were later accepted in the form of 
amendments or statutes. There, 
again, was the influence of men like 
Henry Stimson, a cabinet member in 
both a Democratic and a Republican 
administration; Elihu Root, secretary 
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of state; George Wickersham, at- 
torney general of the United States; 
and Alfred E. Smith. 

Net to be taken lightly are those 
important concomitant values in the 
convention way to revision—quite 
apart from its primary end of draw- 
ing up an acceptable basic document. 
The press, radio and television would 
spotlight public attention upon an 
event of historic importance. Public 
education would give state problems 
an extraordinary emphasis. Basic is- 
sues would become sharply identified. 
An important consequence of the 
organization and functioning of a 
convention would be a thorough air- 
ing of all pressing concerns. An 
aroused public interest would lead to 
wider understanding. Citizens, as in 
no other way, would receive an edu- 
cation in public affairs that would af- 
fect the political health of our state 
for a generation. 


Areas of Concern 


Let us review briefly some of the 
areas of concern such a convention 
in Connecticut would fully explore. 
We cannot presume to fix the rela- 
tive importance of these areas—any 
more than we can presume to decide 
the nature or the extent of constitu- 
tional change. We do know, how- 
ever, that there is a widespread feel- 
ing that reconsideration in many 
areas is long overdue. 

In any Connecticut constitutional 
convention, a major concern un- 
doubtedly would be article III, hav- 
ing to do with the legislative branch 
of our government. Since 1818, 
thirteen amendments have been 
added to this article, suggesting the 
basic inadequacy of its provisions. 
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No one looks for a Utopia. We all 
know the serious block to revision 
even the mere mention of article III 
raises. 

The mistake we make—the mis- 
take some politicians have led us into 
making—is to accept the idea that 
we have a straight yes and no propo- 
sition—at one pole, things as they 
are; at the other, a complete aban- 
donment of representation as we 
have had it and a wholly new system 
based solely upon population. There 
need be no such unyielding matching 
of unalterable positions where there 
are men of good will—with a capac- 
ity for compromise in the interests 
of better government for their state. 
Inevitably there will be a difference 
of opinion—compromises all along 
the line. I don’t believe a convention 
of representatives of the people of 
Connecticut would allow so vital an 
interest as constitutional reform to 
be broken on this question. I am 
certain that this controversial matter 
of apportionment would not be al- 
lowed to jeopardize the success of a 
convention. 

Other questions we can expect to 
receive a thorough airing include the 
size of our House of Representatives, 
a question worthy in its own right. 
Does the size of our House affect the 
efficiency with which it operates? 
Must we have fixed adjournment 
dates with this incredible piling up 
of a veritable log-jam of bills? Does 
the business of governing Connecticut 
require that this body meet annually? 
Should the compensation of members 
of the General Assembly be limited 
by the constitution to $600 a term? 
Should we have automatic, manda- 
tory reapportionment of the Senate? 
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The executive branch would share 
the spotlight. Are officials other than 
those at the top more responsible be- 
cause they are elected? Should legis- 
lative confirmation of the governor’s 
major appointments be required? 
What about his veto powers, es- 
pecially as they apply to financial 
measures? 

Recognition would certainly be 
given to the growing statewide in- 
terest in a direct primary system for 
Connecticut. All other states have 
abandoned exclusive reliance upon 
caucuses and conventions. Though 
such a measure need not, perhaps, be 
part of a constitution, its discussion 
at a convention would give great im- 
petus to the growing demand for its 
adoption. Almost certainly, action 
would follow an overwhelming de- 


mand developed because of public 
appreciation of its advantages. 


State-local Relations 


Convention proceedings would 
bring a general awareness of modern 
government procedures almost wholly 
new to Connecticut. What conven- 
tion would neglect full consideration 
of the initiative, the various forms of 
referendum, the process of recall? In 
a body motivated by the democratic 
ideal they would be fully weighed; 
the experience of other states fully 
explored. 

Special attention would be directed 
to problems that seemingly have de- 
fied legislative solution. Important 
are those in the complicated area of 
state-local relations. Generally ac- 
cepted is the need for freeing the As- 
sembly from the burden of special 
legislation, so that it can exercise a 
proper concern for the welfare of the 
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state as a whole. The people’s repre- 
sentatives at a convention would be 
well aware of the legislative slow- 
downs, the drain upon legislative 
time and energy, the dismal business 
of legislative manipulation that stems 
from the lack of a constitutional pro- 
vision drawing as sharp a line as is 
practical between concerns essentially 
local and those necessarily statewide. 

It is literally true that if a General 
Assembly were to give proper atten- 
tion to the special legislation intro- 
duced at each session it would have 
little time for that affecting the state 
as a whole. 

Consider, if you can, the august 
Assembly called upon to decide 
whether or not a town should have 
a second dog warden—the impossibil- 
ity of determining whether the town 
needs one, can afford one, or whether 
the local citizeng actually want their 
dogs chased twice as effectively as 
they have been chased. 

Connecticut today has home rule 
in name only. Legislation as a way 
to reform has failed. Towns and 
cities still look to the General As- 
sembly to act on their own peculiarly 
local problems. Few states impose 
such impossible limitations as does 
our home rule law. Perhaps our con- 
vention will come to the conclusion 
reached in 22 other states: home 
rule should be a matter of constitu- 
tional provision. Only a few states 
have tried to do this solely through 
legislation. 

Perhaps the most stubborn prob- 
lem of the many knotty problems to 
be attacked by a Connecticut consti- 
tutional convention would be that of 
determining a method of constitu- 
tional revision. How can a constitu- 
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tion be made flexible enough to re- 
spond to the continuing change we 
know our society is experiencing— 
and will continue to experience? 

Our American democracy by its 
very nature is dynamic. When it 
becomes static it will cease to be 
either democratic or American. A 
constitution determines the relation 
between a government and its people. 
As social, economic and political con- 
ditions change, so does that relation- 
ship. A constitution must be capable 
of reflecting that change. The dif- 
ficulty lies in providing this respon- 
siveness and at the same time assur- 
ing the conservation of those values 
which are the essence of our Ameri- 
can living. 


Difficulties Faced 


Well we know the difficulties of 
securing such a convention here in 
Connecticut. We have felt them at 
first hand. We can anticipate the 
active opposition to be met from the 
opposition we have experienced. Op- 
ponents of the convention tell us the 
cost is too great. The cost of a con- 
vention is a small part of our budget. 
Because we in Connecticut have 
failed to adjust our structure of gov- 
ernment to twentieth century de- 
mands, we have wasted millions of 
dollars and have given citizens ques- 
tionable value for their tax dollar in 
many areas. In light of the demon- 
strable savings that can be realized, 
the improved quality of services to 
be enjoyed and the strengthening of 
the whole structure of fundamental 
law, a convention is a bargain! 

In outraged dignity some declare: 
“There are no grave injustices or in- 
juries being worked upon the people 
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of this state!” There are injustices 
and injuries where the tax dollar does 
not buy its full measure of services, 
where the people find it often impos- 
sible to work their will in the halls 
of the legislature. 

The convention will be subjected 
to unwholesome influence, others cry. 
“Pinks” will dominate its proceed- 
ings. Change will be radical—we’ll 
lose our cherished freedoms—we can 
expect chaos as a consequence. That 
has not been the experience of other 
states. Conventions have been re- 
luctant to innovate, have held to tra- 
ditional patterns and tried pro- 
cedures. 

A state senator, holding aloft a 
copy of the Bible and the constitu- 
tion, shouts, “Let’s have no hanky 
panky with our constitution!” “Let 
us not compare the word of God with 
that of man!” countered his col- 
league. 

Republicans tell one another that 
this whole business of constitutional 
revision is but a Democratic plot. I 
don’t know the political affiliations 
of the Citizens for a Connecticut 
Constitutional Convention. In fact, 
I don’t care. But I'll wager there are 
as many Republicans as Democrats 
actively working with that group— 
and with the League of Women 
Voters—for more efficient, sounder 
government through a convention. 

And then, too, we must expect the 
cry of the cynic and answer its chal- 
lenge whenever and wherever we hear 
it. Consider the quality of the op- 
position we can expect in such a re- 
mark as, “Maybe it is inefficient, but 
who says we should have efficiency 
in government?” 

State government cannot remain 
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for citizens a kind of twilight zone 
through which they grope, weighed 
down by the seemingly more im- 
mediate demands of local govern- 
ment, dazzled by the drama in Wash- 
ington. The public education job, the 
task of raising the level of public ex- 
pectancy in the area of state govern- 
ment, is a well defined one. 

There are certain psychological 
barriers that must be surmounted 
through education. We must firmly 
confront the idea that whatever is, is 
good regardless of changing circum- 
stances. 

We too feel a nostalgic regard for 
the past—for the political as well as 
the social heritage that is ours. We 
too do honor to that past. We too 
would hold firmly to those concepts 
—those principles that have proved 
so good. But we certainly include, 
too, among those good basic concepts 
that have come to us from the past 
the idea that the people of Connecti- 
cut have an inalienable and indefeas- 
ible right to decide whether or not 
they wish to change the structure of 
their government. 


Apathy Fought 


Some people resist change-—on 
principle it seems. As Thomas Jef- 
ferson commented: “Some men look 
at constitutions with sanctimonious 
reverence, and deem them like the 
ark of the covenant—too sacred to 
be touched. They ascribe to the men 
of the preceding age a wisdom more 
than human, and suppose what they 
did to be beyond amendment... . I 
am certainly not an advocate of fre- 
quent and untried changes in laws 
and constitutions. .. . But I know 
also that laws and institutions must 
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go hand in hand with progress.” 

The League of Women Voters and 
the Citizens for a Constitutional 
Convention are making inroads upon 
the apathy that is still evident. 
Heartening indeed has been the in- 
terest and support of so large and 
influential a part of the press in our 
efforts to secure favorable action on 
the constitutional referendum meas- 
ures. Few issues before the General 
Assembly received as much editorial 
attention as did Senate Bill 579 and 
House Bill 1070. Not only are these 
papers molders of public opinion in 
a very constructive and acceptable 
sense, but their enlightened editorial 
positions may certainly be taken as a 
reflection of a growing, informed in- 
terest in constitutional reform. 

We are not underestimating the 
difficulties we must continue to face. 
Let us not, on the other hand, under- 
estimate our resources. 

Political leaders in both parties are 
“agin” inefficiency and waste, are 
each and all for businesslike adminis- 
tration, for the elimination of legis- 
lative bottlenecks, for centralized re- 
sponsibility, for home rule, for a 
harkening to the voice of the people, 
for direct primaries, et cetera, et 
cetera, et cetera. The Citizens for a 
Constitutional Convention and the 
League of Women Voters intend to 
confront these leaders with a clear 
test of their sincerity. There is a 
demonstrable need for nonpartisan 
action, Let them meet this need. 

We propose to organize a citizens 
movement that will be representa- 
tive, informed, vigorous, determined. 
I feel we have a good start. Let us 
enlist the aid of every other citizen 
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organization in the state. Yes, even 
the political parties themselves. 
There is evidence that there is grow- 
ing support not within one party 
only, but within both. 


To lose a battle is not to lose a 
war. The reality of the victories won 
through the years gives assurance of 
ultimate success in this effort to give 
Connecticut citizens the opportunity 
to reconsider the structure of their 
government through a constitutional 
convention. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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modest contributions to the party of 
his choice. This positive approach 
is certainly more promising than the 
strictly negative and rather useless 
effort to impose legal limitations on 
the sources and amounts of cam- 
It has the ad- 
ditional advantage, moreover, of 
recognizing that the adequate financ- 
ing of political campaigns is a mat- 
ter of general public interest. A 
popular election is pointless unless 
it is preceded by a campaign which 
is calculated to enable every voter to 
learn about the issues and the candi- 
dates. In this age of expensive mass 
communication media this result can- 
not be achieved without substantial 
campaign funds. 

It might be appropriate to go fur- 
ther in recognizing the public as dis- 
tinct from the private interest in 
political campaigns by amending the 
internal revenue act to permit deduc- 
tion of reasonable personal campaign 
contributions for income tax pur- 
poses. 


paign contributions. 





How About Party Labels? 


Although Minnesota’s legislature is elected without 


them, it is nevertheless organized in two factions. 


By RALPH S. FJELSTAD* 


INNESOTA and Nebraska are 
the only states where legislators 
are elected on ballots which do not 
reveal their party affiliation. In Ne- 
braska provision for nonpartisanship 
was adopted as part of the constitu- 
tional amendment establishing a uni- 
cameral legislature in 1934. Minne- 
sota eliminated party labels by stat- 
ute in 1913. The reasons for electing 
lawmakers by nonpartisan ballots 
were thoroughly discussed, along 
with arguments favoring a one-house 
legislature, in Nebraska.’ In Minne- 
sota, however, party labels were taken 
from legislators by a surprise amend- 
ment to a bill extending nonpartisan- 
ship to certain county and judicial 
officers and with little discussion of 
the merits, weaknesses or conse- 
quences of such an arrangement.” 
Reports from Nebraska indicate 
that the nonpartisan election of law- 
makers has resulted in a legislature 
which functions not only without 
*Professor Fielstad, associate professor 
of government on the Edward C. Congdon 
Foundation at Carleton College, North- 
field, Minnesota, observed and studied the 
operations of the Minnesota legislature 
throughout its 1953 session under a fellow- 
ship grant of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education 
1See John P. Senning, The One-House 
Legislature (1937), pages 55-58, 63; and 
Alvin W. Johnson, The Unicameral Legis- 
lature (1938), pages 133, 136, 143 
2For a study of the beginnings of legis- 
lative nonpartisanship in Minnesota, see 
Charles R. Adrian, “The Origin of Minne- 
sota’s Nonpartisan Legislature,” Minnesota 
History, Winter 1952, pages 155-163 


formal parties but also without the 
party spirit which may occur if cer- 
tain permanent factions or groups 
assume the roles normally taken by 
parties. This is what the consti- 
tution requires. The legislature is 
also nonpartisan in the sense that no 
factions seem to exist within it and 
“amazingly little partisanship’ is 
found in its proceedings.* To what 
extent is this achievement due to the 
limited size of the 43-member, one- 
house legislature? 

Has elimination of party labels in 
Minnesota also resulted in the ab- 
sence of permanently organized fac- 
tions and formalized partisan activi- 
ties in the bicameral, 198-member 
legislature of that state? The answer 
must be in the negative. 

Under the election laws of Minne- 
sota, all candidates for the legisla- 
ture are nominated and elected upon 
“separate nonpartisan ballots,” each 
of which is marked “ballot of candi- 
dates to be nominated without party 
designation.” These election laws 
are followed to the letter. Party 
labels are not attached to lawmakers 
during their election campaigns and 
legislative records do not identify 
members with any party as they con- 
sider legislation. However, formal- 
ized partisanship does exist in the 
organization and functioning of the 
legislature. What is the nature of 


3Belle Zeller, Ed., American State Legis 
latures (1954), page 212 
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these legislative factions and to 
whom are they responsible? What is 
their relationship to the regular 
parties? How do the people of the 
state view these legislative factions 
and what are the attitudes toward 
a continuation of them? 


Surrender Independence 


Minnesota’s legislators come to St. 
Paul without being bound to any 
party or officially committed to any 
platform. They appear to surrender 
much of their independence in a 
hurry, however. Members of both 
the House and the Senate divide into 
two factions, Conservative and Lib- 
eral, in the selection of presiding of- 
ficers. It is no secret that these divi- 
sions are coming because factional 
leaders in each house often meet in 
advance of the session to agree upon 
candidates for legislative offices. 


Thus, it was known before the open- 
ing of the 1953 session that the Con- 


servative nominee would win the 
speakership because almost two- 
thirds of the House members had 
committed themselves in a pre-ses- 
sion caucus to support him as the 
candidate of their faction. A like 
situation existed in the Senate on the 
naming of the president pro tem.* 
The Conservatives had a three-to-one 
majority over the Liberals in the 
Senate and a slightly less than two- 
to-one majority in the House. 

It is obvious that some division 
must be expected when two persons 
are candidates for the same office. 
What is important here is the fact 


*The actual presiding officer in the Sen- 
ate is the partisan and popularly elected 
lieutenant governor; the president pro tem 
is, therefore, the highest official named by 
the Senate itself. 
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that the division on the election of 
presiding officers is one which con- 
tinues throughout a session. In vot- 
ing Conservative or Liberal the legis- 
lator chooses sides and he generally 
chooses for keeps. Note what sub- 
sequently happens in the assignment 
of members to committees. During 
the 1953 session in the House the 
speaker excluded the minority fac- 
tion from any participation whatever 
on the important Rules Committee. 
To reserve this committee for Con- 
servatives and to overlook de- 
liberately every Liberal, however able 
or experienced, is a partisan method 
of selection. The speaker also named 
a Conservative as the chairman of 
each of the 39 standing committees 
and gave all the committee vice- 
chairmanships to members of his fac- 
tion. 

Such partiality is now a traditional 
practice in Minnesota’s legislature. 
On the opening day of the 1955 ses- 
sion in January the Liberals captured 
the speakership in the House by the 
slim vote of 66-65. Even with this 
precarious margin the Liberal speak- 
er excluded all Conservatives from 
the Rules Committee and monopo- 
lized all committee chairmanships 
and vice-chairmanships with mem- 
bers of his faction. 

The organization of the Senate re- 
veals a similar control by the major- 
ity faction. In 1953 senators who 
voted for the defeated Liberal candi- 
date for president pro tem got no 
places on the important Committee 
on Rules and Legislative Expense or 
on several of the other important 
committees. No chairmanship of a 
committee was given to a Liberal and 
Conservatives outnumbered Liberals 
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on all significant committees. When 
the Conservatives also gained control 
of the 1955 Senate, Liberals were 
once again deprived of positions of 
leadership because they belonged to 
the minority faction. 

The evidence shows that this divi- 
sion into Conservatives and Liberals 
also affects the legislators’ votes on 
issues. During the 1953 session the 
House passed 38 bills which were 
sufficiently controversial so that ten 
or more of its members voted against 
them. With about one-third of 
House membership, the Liberals, as 
the minority faction, were responsible 
for 56 per cent of the votes cast in 
opposition. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that such a finding is based on 
the total “no” votes on all contro- 
versial bills. Some of these actually 
raised such matters as the urban- 
rural conflict rather than subjects 
which would cause a _ majority- 
minority division. 

An even better indication of loyal- 
ty to faction is found by studying 
those bills which were opposed by a 
majority of the Liberals, thus mak- 
ing them factional issues. On these 
alone Liberals, with one-third of the 
membership, cast 74 per cent of the 
votes in opposition. The Conserva- 
tives who supplied the remaining 26 
per cent of these votes were, for the 
most part, a small group of the 
majority which voted rather consist- 
ently with the Liberals. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that 10 per cent 
of the majority group was responsible 
for 35 per cent of the Conservative 
votes in opposition. 

The fact that the Conservative- 
Liberal alignment appears in voting 
on controversial bills means that this 


HOW ABOUT PARTY LABELS? 


. : of Minneapolis Star 

“TimBer!” 
division also exists on important is- 
sues. An analysis of the voting on all 
measures considered during the 1953 
session satisfies the writer that Min- 
nesota legislators tend to follow their 
factional commitments in much the 
same way that lawmakers in a parti- 
san legislature respect their party 
lines. 

While the binding quality of fac- 
tional alignments seems to be more 
pronounced in the House than in the 
Senate, the discipline of these groups 
is evident in both houses. What the 
Minnesota legislature has, therefore, 
is a legislative “party” system in 
which the majority “party” manages 
the machinery of lawmaking through 
the well-known instrumentalities of 
party control—selection of presiding 
officers, naming of committee chair- 
men, assignment of members to com- 
mittees in sufficient numbers to con- 
trol them, majority and minority 
leaders, caucuses and party discipline 
in voting. 

If further evidence of the similar- 
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ity of these legislative factions to 
parties is needed, it may be found 
in the practice which both Conserva- 
tives and Liberals follow of seeking 
election of legislators who will caucus 
with their groups. Thus, the 1953 
majority leader in the House has 
long been prominent in encouraging 
candidacies and finding financial help 
for those who promise to join the 
Conservatives if they are elected. A 
Liberal Legislators Volunteer Com- 
mittee was organized for the 1954 
elections and claims much of the 
credit for winning the seats which 
gave the Liberals control of the 
House in 1955 for the first time in 
sixteen years. 

In reaching his conclusions the 
writer does not intend to imply that 
legislators in Minnesota are guilty of 
illegal conduct. There would seem 


to be no incompatibility between the 


concept of a nonpartisan or no-party- 
label election, which is all the law re- 
quires, and the practice of legislators 
organizing and functioning on the 
basis of two well defined factions 
after their election. Could a two- 
house legislature, with 67 members 
in the Senate and 131 members in 
the House, really function effectively 
in any other way? The writer tends 
to doubt that it could. 

What is the relationship of the 
Conservatives and Liberals to the 
two major parties which compete for 
executive offices in the state? Con- 
servatives in the legislature have 
been, for the most part, supporters 
of the Republican party and Liberals 
have belonged to the Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor party. Leadership in 
the two legislative groups has often 
come from the corresponding parties. 
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The 1953 Conservative majority 
leader in the House served for many 
years as national committeeman for 
the Republicans. The chairman of 
one of the most important commit- 
tees in the 1953 session was, at that 
time, chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee and was the 
candidate for lieutenant governor on 
the Republican ticket in 1954. At 
the present time the leader of the 
Conservatives in the House is state 
chairman of the Republicans. About 
20 per cent of the Conservatives in 
the House during the 1953 session 
held, or had held, offices in the Re- 
publican party. 


Parties Hint at Affinity 


On the other hand, a most vocal 
spokesman for the Liberal cause in 
the 1953 and 1955 sessions as a 
member of the legislature was the 
1948 Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
candidate for governor. The DFL 
assigned its defeated candidate for 
the U. S. Senate in 1952 to work for 
the party platform in the legislature; 
he worked primarily with the Liber- 
als, frequently joining them in their 
caucuses. 

In their various activities the 
parties themselves hint at the affinity 
between Conservatives and Republi- 
cans, Liberals and the DFL. In pre- 
paring their 1954 platform Republi- 
cans sent questionnaires to Conserva- 
tive members of the legislature for 
suggestions and advice; they did not 
solicit Liberal opinion. Republicans 
have sought candidates in those dis- 
tricts where a Liberal legislator has 
no opposition or where a Conserva- 
tive is not running for re-election. 
They have been hesitant, on the 
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other hand, to oppose any Conserva- 
tive incumbent whatever may have 
been his lack of support of the Re- 
publican platform. 

The Democratic - Farmer - Labor 
party has worked for the election of 
legislators who will caucus with the 
Liberals. Its attitude is reflected in 
article VI, section 6, of its state con- 
stitution: “The Liberal members of 
the state legislature may be certified 
by the Credentials Committee as non- 
voting members of the state conven- 
tion.” Liberals are presumed to be- 
long to the DFL while none of the 
Conservatives are, not even those 
who may be DFL outside the legis- 
lature. 

It must not be concluded, how- 
ever, that the Conservative “party” 
is simply the alter ego of Republi- 
canism or that the same relationship 
exists between Liberals and the 
DFL. These legislative “parties” are 
not included within either the official 
or unofficial party organizations of 
the state. As factions of a nonparti- 
san legislature they are really ir- 
responsible, being insulated not only 
from answerability to the regular 
party system but also from the vot- 
ers because of no-party-label elec- 
tions. The voter cannot even choose 
between a Conservative and a Liberal 
from any information officially avail- 
able to him, for such a designation 
on the ballot would violate the law. 

The writer has discovered that 
many citizens are unaware of the ex- 
istence of these “parties” and do not 
know which of them their legislator 
has joined. The legislator can take 
advantage of nonpartisan elections 
by refusing to commit himself pub- 
licly to any platform or on any issue 
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even after he has promised allegiance 
to a legislative faction. One some- 
times hears legislators say that the 
truly nonpartisan lawmaker is the 
one who does not take a public stand 
on anything until presented with the 
problem in the legislature. This is 
a neat argument for evading a posi- 
tion on controversial legislation and 
avoiding an election contest. 


Party Names Demanded 


There is a growing disenchantment 
with nonpartisanship in the Minne- 
sota legislature. The evidence of this 
is the rising demand for a restoration 
of party designation. This demand 
does not come only from the parties, 
though both have been promoting 
the change for a long time. Many 
important newspapers in the state 
are for it. The League of Women 
Voters regularly includes party labels 
for legislators on its state agenda. 
Labor groups have endorsed the 
change. The Minnesota poll of July 
4, 1954, indicated that 53 per cent 
of the voting-age population wanted 
party designation. 

The legislature itself has seriously 
considered a return to party labels 
During the 1953 session the House 
passed a bill to provide for the 
change and the Senate came within 
an inch of doing so too. In the 1955 
session the issue was clouded by an 
amendment adding county officers to 
the bill and party designation was de- 
feated once more. Including party 
labels for county officials was an ad- 
mittedly clever device for confusing 
the issue. Minnesotans have not lost 
faith in the value of nonpartisan elec- 
tions for county and local offices but 
many of them doubt that under 
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present conditions such a system is 
equally ideal for the state legislature. 

Those persons and groups who 
favor a return to party labels for 
legislators feel a certain frustration 
about their inability to influence, if 
not control, the “party” system 
which exists in the lawmaking body. 
Certainly the parties feel this way. 
The legislature assumes no obliga- 
tion to support the planks of either 
party and several important pro- 
posals consistently found in both 
platforms never get enough votes for 
passage. Legislative “parties” take 
sides on issues without being required 
to answer to the voters as “parties” 
for the sides they have taken. The 
governor and other state executives 
are elected as party men and are 
held responsible for the programs 


they espouse. 


Nonpartisan elections are fine for 
subdivisions of the state where there 
should not be a Republican or Dem- 


ocratic way of doing things. But 
when a state legislature is so large 
that it probably cannot function ef- 
fectively without the discipline of 
some kind of party system, and when 
it resolves problems for which the 
party system might provide alterna- 
tive programs of action, should not 
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the voters be given the machinery 
through which they can choose be- 
tween these alternatives? 

There is, of course, another side 
to this question. Would the legisla- 
ture really do a better job of law- 
making if party labels were restored? 
The Minnesota lawmaking body 
seems to have done as well as many 
legislatures which do function under 
regular parties and may have done 
better than some. Would the legis- 
lature function more smoothly, more 
efficiently and more in the interests 
of the governed under formal party 
discipline? It would be difficult to 
establish that the extent or limits of 
the discipline within the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal groups is any more 
or less rigid, any more or less respon- 
sible, any more or less desirable than 
the discipline which might result if 
the legislature should give up its 
nonpartisan character. The frustra- 
tion of persons and groups who 
would like to influence a legislature 
more than they can or do is not a 
phenomenon unique to Minnesota. 
Whether this frustration would be 
eased under party designation, or 
whether such easing would neces- 
sarily make for better government, 
are difficult questions to answer. 
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Florida Moves 
to Change Basic Law 


Legislature Provides 


Revision Commission 

N JUNE 6 LeRoy Collins, Governor 

of Florida, signed an act of the 1955 
legislature establishing a commission to 
study revision of the state constitution. 
This culminated a long fight to secure 
approval of such a measure in the legis- 
lative session which adjourned June 4. 

In the 1954 election the governor had 
one of the 
main points in his platform. On April 5, 
1955, in his message at the opening of 
the legislature, establishment 
of a_ constitutional The 
Florida House was favorable to the com- 
mission from the beginning but, in the 
Senate, the opening days of the session 
witnessed defeat of the revision proposal. 
Finally a modified measure was adopted 
in the House and this ultimately was ac- 
cepted by the Senate. 


made constitutional revision 


he urged 
commission. 


As adopted, the amended version! es- 
tablishes a commission of 37 to study 
the constitution and report back recom- 
mendations for revision, article by article, 
to the 1957 session of the legislature. The 
legislature would have to adopt such re- 
vised articles as it approved with a three- 
fifths vote of each house necessary for 
passage. Finally the voters at the 1958 
general election would consider the re- 
vision and a majority of those voting on 
the measure would be necessary to adopt 

Legislative representation on the com- 
mission is composed of the eight mem- 
bers of the Senate and the eight members 


1House Concurrent Resolution No. 92, 
House Bill No. 188, Senate Bill No. 555. 


of the House who are on the Florida 
Legislative Council, plus the president of 
the Senate and the speaker of the House. 
The governor appoints eight members, 
the chief justice of the Florida Supreme 
Court appoints five members, the Board 
of Governors of the Florida Bar Associa- 
tion appoints five members and the at- 
torney general serves ex-officio. An ap- 
propriation of $100,000 was made to 
cover expenses. 

Establishment of the commission cul- 
minates the efforts of several Florida 
groups. The Committee on Constitutional 
Revision of the Florida Bar Association, 
under the chairmanship of Daniel Red- 
fearn of Miami, published two drafts of 
a proposed revision, in 1947 and 1949. 
Since 1948 the Florida League of Women 
Voters has campaigned actively for re- 
vision. In 1949 the Citizens Constitution 
Committee of Florida was established 
under the chairmanship of Professor J. E. 
Dovell of the University of Florida. Sub- 
sequently the chairmanship was assumed, 
first by Richard Simpson of Monticello 
and currently by John McCarty of Fort 
Professor Dovell has continued 
Four studies of the 
were published by 


Pierce. 
as executive director. 
Florida constitution 
that organization. The writer of this 
article, in collaboration with Professor 
William C. Havard, has written a mono- 
graph, The Florida Constitution of 1885 
—A Critique, published by the University 
of Florida Law Review and the Public 
Administration Clearing Service of the 
University of Florida. 

Governor Collins appointed a Citizens 
Committee which had the double role of 
drafting the proposals which were intro- 
duced in the legislature and of explaining 
these before the House and Senate com- 
mittees considering them. The chairman 
of the committee was William A. McRae, 
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Jr., a past president of the Florida Bar 
Association, of Bartow, Florida. Mr. 
McRae and Wallace Sturgis, of Ocala, a 
former president of the Florida Senate, 
assumed the principal burden of defend- 
ing the proposal for a constitutional com- 
mittee before the legislative committees 
Two former speakers of the House, who 
still are members of that body, Perry 
Murray of Frostproof and C. Farris 
Bryant of Ocala, were also prominent 
in the work on revision. 

The bill establishing 
limits its work by excluding from con- 
sideration the bill of rights, homestead ex- 
emption and certain fiscal sections pro- 
viding the distribution of money among 
the counties. On the other hand, the 
commission is free to consider such im- 
reapportionment, 
branch, 


the commission 


portant matters as 
organization of the 
organization of the judiciary and a num- 
ber of other problems. Finally, it will 
have the task of going through the en- 
a patchwork which has 


executive 


tire document 
been amended approximately a hundred 
times since 1885 

The extent of the revision which will 
he accepted by the legislature of 1957 is 
the main question at the present time. 
The very reluctance of the Senate to ap- 
prove revision at the start of the session 
demonstrates the difficulty in securing in 
that necessary three-fifths 
vote required to submit the work of the 
commission to Part of 
question will not be answered until after 


chamber the 


the voters. this 
the election of new members to the Sen- 
ate and the governor in 1956 

MANNING J. Daver 


University of Florida 


Pennsylvania Governor's 


Office Revamped 


Attempts over a number of years to 
state government 


improve organization 
in Pennsylvania are showing results, es- 
pecially as to the objective of making 


the governor's role more effective through 
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better organization and utilization of 
staff services. 

In 1953 the State Government Survey 
Committee, popularly known as the 
Chesterman Committee, recommended es- 
tablishment of a position of “executive 
for administration,” who would function 
as deputy to the governor in respect to 
the administrative machinery and busi- 
ness operations of the state government 
The report of this committee also in 
that had been 
made two years earlier by the Joint State 
that a 


cluded a recommendation 


Government Commission cabinet 
level Department of Accounting be es- 
tablished to formulate and operate a sys- 
tem of sound, modern governmental book 
At the 


election last 


keeping and accounting practices 
time of Governor Leader's 
November these proposals had not been 
accepted 

Late in 1954 the Pennsylvania Economy 
League, Inc., made a study of the gover 
nor’s office to provide a guide for organi 
zation and staffing for newly-elected Gov 
The 
the report were accepted almost in 
entirety by the governor and he proceeded 
staff his office 
The plan presented and adopted 


ernor Leader recommendations of 


their 
to organize and accord- 
ingly 
was tailor-made to fit within the existing 
legal organizational framework and to 
take advantage of the 
administrative authority of Pennsylvania's 
thereby eliminating the 


/ 


unusually broad 


chief executive, 


need for time-consuming legislative a 


tion. It enabled the governor to imple 
ment the plan upon taking office while at 
the same time accomplishing the basi 


objectives contained in earlier proposals 


The plan presented recognized the di 


tinction between those functions and re 


sponsibilities that are political and cere 


monial in nature and those that are ad 


ministrative, resulting in a proposal for 
two top jobs in the governor's office: one 


to be secretary to the governor, who 


would coordinate and supervise the staff 
yut his 


aiding the governor in carrying 
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political and ceremonial responsibilities, 
and a secretary for administration, who 
would supervise the administration 
agencies in order to obtain effective 
and efficient performance, coordinate their 
activities and keep the governor fully in- 
formed of their operation. Under the 
secretary to the governor the plan called 
for the positions of legislative secretary, 
public relations secretary, personnel secre- 
tary and chief clerk. Under the secretary 
for administration it provided for the 
Budget, Management Re- 
search, Accounts and Control, and Per- 


Divisions of 


sonnel. 
interesting characteristic of the 


new organization is the establishment of 


One 


two personnel agencies; one under the 
secretary to the governor for handling 
non-civil recruitment, and one 
under the secretary for administration to 
personnel 


service 


standardize 


The new organiza- 


administer and 
policies and practices 
tion plan provided for a Division of Ac- 
counts and Control in the governor’s office 
to carry out the functions recommended 
for the Department of Accounting under 
prior proposals. Another feature of the 
proposed plan was establishing for the 
first time a recognized management re- 
search unit to analyze and review admin- 
istrative organization, methods and pro- 
cedures. 

In order to bring about a sound basis 
for the discharge of the accounting and 

Public Administra- 
engaged to establish 


personnel functions 


tion Service was 
both an over-all accounting system and 
a revised classification and pay plan 
One of the problems encountered in in- 
stalling the organizational plan has been 
the difficulty 


the technical 


in obtaining personnel for 


positions within the divi- 


sions. From time to time the league has 
made follow-up analyses to help work out 
the details of installation 


Lestre D. Howe 


Pennsylvania Economy League, Inc 


Harrisburg, Pa 
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What Is a Holiday? 


The county board of Cook 
County, Illinois, was in somewhat 
of a turmoil recently over employee 
requests for special holidays. Fol- 
lowing a custom of many years’ 
standing the board approved a 
making March 17 a 
holiday for any county employee 
who wished to do honor to St. Pat- 
rick. Another customary resolu- 
tion set aside April 7 and 8 as holi- 


resolution 


days for employees observing the 


Passover. Then came a rash of 
special holiday requests for Swed 
ish Pioneer Day, Danish Independ- 
ence Day and Lief Erickson Day 
Chaplin finally 


brought it to a halt in announcing 


Commissioner 


that he planned to sponsor a reso 
lution for St “And 
in keeping with the high principles 


Andrew’s Day, 


of the patron saint of Scotland that 
will be a day of work.” 

American Municipal News, 

May 1955 











Rhode Island Convention 
Proposes Three Amendments 


held June 20 
delegates to Rhode Island's third limited 


In a ten-hour session 
constitutional convention, elected June 9, 
adopted three proposed amendments, re 
The 


amendments will be submitted to popular 


ports Providence Journal. The 


vote on July 12. They include 

1. A $1,500 annual salary for 
lators and $3,000 for the House speaker, 
limited to 60 


legis 


with eight-cent mileage 


days of an annual session. (The law 


makers now get $5 a day for 60 days, 
the equivalent of $300 a year, plus eight 
The speaker gets $600.) 


Supreme and 


cent mileage 
2. Job 


Superior Court 


protection for 
judges up to 70 
fifteen 


years 


years on the bench 


of age and 
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The legislature is forbidden to reduce 
salary or pension of a judge once he is 
appointed. (The Supreme Court is 
elected by the legislature and the Su- 
perior Court is appointed by the governor 
with Senate confirmation. The judges 
of neither court have tenure at present 
and their pensions may be reduced by the 
legislature. ) 

3. Power for cities and towns to re- 
develop slum and substandard areas, in- 
cluding power to condemn private prop- 
erty for the purpose of redevelopment. 

The convention refused to adopt a pro- 
posal which would have amended the 
constitution’s home rule provision to give 
the people of Pawtucket and other home 
rule cities the right to prescribe the 
manner and kind of their local elections. 
It was held to be outside the scope of 
the convention. 


Connecticut Legislative Turmoil 
Brings Quick Action 


The special session of the Connecticut 
legislature, called by Governor Abraham 
A. Ribicoff for June 22, approved three 
proposed constitutional amendments de- 
signed to make that body more efficient: 
One for annual sessions; one requiring 
legislative bills to be of general character 
and giving more home rule to cities and 
towns; and one creating a claims com- 
mission to relieve the legislature of 
handling a mass of bills for claims. The 
proposals must also be approved by the 
1957 legislature and then submitted to 
popular vote. 

The need for legislative reforms in 
Connecticut had been spurred by the log- 
jam of bills remaining at the statutory 
end of the 1955 session on June 8, and 
the failure to pass bills necessary to 
operate the state in the next biennium. 
Among those that failed were bills ex- 
tending the sales tax, corporation tax 
and unincorporated business tax, a $19,- 
000,000 measure increasing state aid to 
towns for education, and one to raise the 
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gasoline tax from four to six cents a 
gallon. Legislative leaders said that about 
50 other bills necessary for adequate 
operations were not passed. 

To add to the confusion, the Senate 
and House floors were clogged with lob- 
byists and spectators on the closing night. 
The governor urged that the floors be 
restricted to legislators, legislative em- 
ployees and members of the press. 

Lieutenant Governor Charles W. 
Jewett said that the legislative situation 
has become so complicated that annual 
sessions are needed. Over 3,600 bills 
were considered at this session—nearly 
1,000 more than in 1953. 

A statement by Republican legislators 
proposed several reforms. One would re- 
quire all bills dealing with fiscal matters 
to be reported by committees and printed 
two weeks before the constitutionally 
fixed end of the session; another would 
waive, during the last fifteen days, the 
Senate provision for unanimous consent 
to suspend the rules. 

The Connecticut League of Women 
Voters called for a complete review of 
the legislative process, along with a con- 
vention to review the constitution itself. 
The latter move has long been favored 
by the Democrats but opposed by the 
Republicans, who are permanently en- 
trenched in the lower house. 

The Connecticut Public Expenditure 
Council stated that the $298,400,000 bi- 
ennial budget has been left out of balance 
by $53,000,000. It recommends that 
the budget act, embodying al! ap- 
propriations, be passed and presented to 
the governor not less than ten days be- 
fore the end of the session. 


Missouri Ruckus Shows Need 
for One-house Legislature 


A feud between Senate and House of 
the Missouri legislature threatened to 
block final passage of important legisla- 
tion, after House members staged a near 
riot on May 17 by invading and disrupt- 
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ing a Senate session in an unruly demon- 
stration. 

As reported by Herbert Trask in the 
St. Lowis Post-Dispatch, “The wild scene 
reached a climax when about 50 House 
members marched on the Senate chamber 
in protest against the Senate’s demand 
that a House member apologize for strik- 
ing its sergeant-at-arms in a relatively 
minor altercation a few hours earlier.... 

“One disgusted remarked, 
‘This disgraceful exhibition is the best 
argument I have ever seen for a uni- 


legislator 


” 


cameral legislature. 
Reforms Pressed 
in Washington State 


Despite failure of the Washington state 
reorganization 
Committee on 


adopt its 
1953,! the 
Organization—also 
Little 
continued to 
an office 
of administration, a merit system and a 
department of natural resources. These 
three proposals were introduced in the 
1955 although they again 
failed of adoption as such, progress was 
first- 


legislature to 
proposals in 

State 
known as the 


Government 
Shefelman or 
Hoover committee—has 


press its chief recommendations 


session, and 
made, 
mentioned. 

The committee has continued to func- 
tion through the aid of the governor and 
the legislative council. It has carefully 
reviewed the three proposals mentioned 
and has somewhat revised the first two 
and substantially modified the third. Two 
new studies have been undertaken: one 
on collection of state taxes, the other on 
the method of selecting the members of 
the Public Service Commission 

The proposal for an office of adminis- 
tration calls for consolidation in such an 
office of certain fiscal management, pur- 
chasing and property management func- 
tions performed by the director of the 


particularly as to the 


1See the Review, January 1953, page 
34, and May 1953, page 237. 
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budget, the state auditor and the director 
of public institutions. 

The latter director has had responsibil- 
ity for purchasing, stores, building and 
grounds, and management, 
which functions are proposed to be trans- 
ferred to the office of administration, 
thus giving the director of public institu- 
tions greater freedom in meeting his basic 


archives 


responsibilities. 

The state auditor would be relieved of 
the functions of disbursement, central 
bookkeeping and inspection of vouchers 
before payment. He would be required 
and equipped to make an annual audit of 
all state agencies and funds in accordance 
with modern standards, with 
emphasis on testing and improving sys- 
tems of internal control. He would also 
be given authority to make current audits 
by sampling and test-checking methods 
when and where they appeared to be 
warranted. 

The proposal for an office of adminis- 
tration passed the Senate but died in 
committee in the House. However, the 
Department of 


auditing 


legislature created a 
General Administration 
functions of the Department of Public 
Institutions, other than those of penal, 


institutions, are 


into which the 


correctional and mental 
transferred—but without adding budget- 
ing and pre-auditing 

The proposal for a merit system of 


personnel administration, as presented in 
1953, has been revised so as to give the 
personnel board more leeway in authority 
to exempt additional positions from the 


system if it finds justification on the 
score that such positions are of a policy- 
making nature. It was felt that allow- 
ance should be made for changing cir- 
and that the board is the 
proper agency to exercise discretion in 
this matter 

It was 
made possible for employees in the classi 
fied service to be appointed to exempt 
positions without losing all their acquired 
rights, and that they be eligible for re- 


cumstances 


also recommended that it be 
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Davy Crockett 
Elected in Pittsburgh 


In Pennsylvania obscure precinct 
judges of election are regularly 
elected to count the vote the fol- 
lowing year. It has been dis- 
closed in years past that some- 
times empty names have been 
elected, the places being ultimately 
filled by persons recruited by the 
party workers to serve as stand- 
ins. 

The United Press reports that 
on May 17 in Pittsburgh a few 
voters wrote in for this office the 
name of Davy Crockett and the 
Alamo duly 


hero of the was 


elected. 


R.S.C. 











employment in the classified service in 
any vacancies for which they are quali- 
fied 

The board would also be enabled to ad- 
just pay plans to labor market conditions 
and practices, and to authorize employ- 
ing agencies to draft classification and 
compensation plans conforming largely to 
job classes and pay scales in private em- 
ployment of recognized trades, crafts and 
other skilled groups, or of semi-skilled 
labor occupations, in various areas of the 
state 

The proposal for a statewide merit sys- 
tem the Senate overwhelmingly 
but died in House committee. 

The department of natural resources, 
the committee, would 
the Com 


passed 


recommended by 
replace five existing agencies 
missioner of Public Lands, the Board of 
State Land State 
Forest Board, the Department of Con- 
servation and Development and the Sus- 
tained Yield Forest No. 1 Committee. It 
would also take certain functions 
of several other agencies. The committee 
stressed the confusion, conflicts and over- 


Commissioners, the 


over 


[ July 


lapping as to present responsibilities for 
the state’s public land ami timber re- 
sources and urged that there should be 
a single forest and land management 
agency. It would be headed by a biparti- 
san board of seven members, with vary- 
ing qualifications, appointed by the gov- 
ernor, with Senate confirmation, for six- 
year overlapping terms. They would 
employ a director of high professional 
qualifications. 

A revised version of the natural re- 
sources proposal passed the Senate but 
did not come to a vote in the House. 


Pending Projects 


The study of the collection of state 
investigation of the 
consolidation of tax 


involves an 
of further 
agencies, in the 


taxes 
merits 
collection 
economy, efficiency and decreased incon- 
subcommittee 
nine per- 


interest of 


venience to taxpayers. A 
of 20 including 
sons not members of the parent commit- 
tee, who have had tax experience. The 
taxes are not in- 


was set wp, 


merits of particular 
volved. 
The study as 


Public Service 


investigation of the 


to the 
Commission is an 
merits of election as opposed to appoint- 
ment of its members 


Missouri to Vote on 
Annual Legislative Sessions 
The Missouri 
journed on May 31, approved for sub 
mission to the people a proposed constitu 
tional amendment providing for annual 


legislature, which ad- 


sessions 


Campaign Abuses Aired 
in Newspaper Series 


In six articles published in the Mil 
waukee Journal, Paul M. McMahon of 
that paper’s staff reports in detail about 
abuses in political campaigns and ele 
tions, especially as to funds and expendi 
tures. The series is entitled “The Laws 
They Laugh At” and the six articles are 
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headed, “Corrupt Practices Laws Are 
Easy to Get Around,” “Legislature 
Dropped Bars on Big Spending,” “Ex- 
perts Are Stumped on Campaign Spend- 
ing,” “Party Chieftains Aware of Cam- 
paign Violations,” “Nomination Papers 
Get Roughshod Treatment,” and “Texas 
Measure Trying to Curb Election 
Abuses.” 

The series dealt primarily with Wis- 
consin but the final article discussed the 
problem in other concludes 
on the note that the widest possible pub- 
of election 


states. It 


licity of sources and uses 
funds, prior to the election, is a more 
hopeful answer than a statute—quoting 
director of 


and 


William Frederick, research 
the Council of State 
John E. Bebout, assistant director of the 


National Municipal League, to that effect. 


Governments, 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 

CAROLINA, (1950 
voted 415 to 198 on 
council-manager 


AIKEN, SouTH 
population 11,152) 
May 23 to adopt the 
plan. 

The city council of GrinneLt, Iowa, 
(1950 population 6,828) on June 6 
adopted an ordinance establishing the of- 
fice of city given 
authority over practically all departments 


manager, who is 
except police 

The city council of Cartspap, CALt- 
FORNIA, (4,383) on May 17 adopted 
establishing the office 
tenta- 
was confirmed 


an ordinance 
of city 
tive appointment 


manager, and a prior 


thereto 
fifth San Diego 


Carlsbad is the city in 


County to adopt the council-manager 
plan 

The council of Be_vepere, CALIFORNIA, 
(800) has 


ordinance and appointed a city manager, 


adopted a council-manager 
who will also act as city clerk. 

At a recent town meeting in ANDOVER, 
MASSACHUSETTS, a committee was estab- 
lished to study the advisability of adopt- 


ing the manager plan 
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He Aided at Birth of 
Manager Plan 


Mayor William A. Grubert, 85, 
of Staunton, Virginia, is reported 
to be the only living man who par- 
ticipated in establishing the first 
office of city manager, on January 
13, 1968, in Staunton. This was 
shortly before the council- 
manager plan was 
Grubert was president of the board 
of aldermen from 1906 to 1908. He 
city 


true 
evolved. Mr 


has been a member of the 
council since 1932 and mayor since 


1943. 











In Barre, MASSACHUSETTS, a commit- 
tee of five has been designated to study 
the manager plan for possible adoption 
by the town 

Nortu Kincstown, Rope 
which adopted a council-manager charter 
(Review, De 


ISLAND, 


at the November election 
cember 1954, page 583), elected its coun- 
cil under the plan on April 12. 

In BLoomrieL_p, Connecticut, the coun- 
cil-manager charter adopted in 1945 will 
be the subject of review by a seven-man 
charter study committee appointed by the 
The Connecticut Public 
Expenditure Council made an 
Bloomfield 


town council 
recently 
analysis of the charter and 
suggested ways of strengthening it 


of six candidates for mayor 


Four out 
of ALLENTOWN, 


the council-manager plan for that city, 


PENNSYLVANIA, favored 


and another believed that all third-class 
cities, including Allentown, 
the right to decide that question locally 

WeLissurc, West Vircinia, on June 
14 defeated a council-manager proposal 
1,494 to 432 

According to Professor Paul D 
art, of Marshall Huntington, 
West Virginia, the home rule bills re 
ferred to at page 259 of the May Review 


should have 


Stew- 


College, 
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are amendments to West VIRGINIA’s op- 
tional home rule law; one eliminates the 
present $8,000 restriction on city man- 
agers’ salaries, the other permits cities 
to retain existing sales tax privileges 
when becoming home rule cities. The 
bills, which are now law, are stated to 
have been prepared by the Huntington 
League of Women Voters to remove two 
major obstacles to adoption of the 
council-manager plan. 

TRENTON, MICHIGAN, on June 13 de- 
feated by one vote a proposed council- 
manager type of charter. It provided for 
a village administrator, who would ap- 
point and could dismiss all department 
heads, subject, however, to confirmation 
by the city council. 

LANSING, ILLINOIS, rejected a council- 
manager charter June 18, 1,880 to 1,187. 

The people of Morristown, TENNES- 
see, will vote July 27 on a legislative act 
setting up the council-manager plan for 
that city. 

Curnton, Iowa, by a vote of 3,611 to 
2,463 on May 21, defeated a proposal to 
adopt the council-manager plan. 

The city council of Forr Prerre, 
Soutn Dakota, on May 2, at its first 
meeting after the spring election, voted 
to employ a city manager, on a temporary 
basis, more particularly to oversee the 
construction and maintenance of expand- 
ing water and power installations. It was 
reported in the Fort Pierre Times that 
all present city employees will work under 
the manager. 

CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA, voted 2,257 
to 1,320 on May 17 to retain the council- 
manager plan, which went into effect in 
1946, 

A charter revision committee has been 
appointed in Waco, Texas, to make a 
study and recommendations to strengthen 
and simplify the charter and increase the 
opportunities for efficient administration 
by the present council-manager govern- 
ment. This move was suggested by the 
League of Women Voters after a charter 
study, and agreed to by the city council. 
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In Provo, Uran, the charter commis- 
sion has drafted a council-manager char- 
ter which will be voted on at an election 
on August 2. 

At an election on May 10 in Tacoma, 
WASHINGTON, a board of fifteen free- 
holders was chosen to draft a new char- 
ter; thirteen of the fifteen are reported 
to be opposed to the present council- 
manager plan. The vote in favor of fram- 
ing a new charter was 17,910 to 16,321 
When drafted the charter will be 
mitted to popular vote. The Citizens 
Charter Committee has pledged a vigor- 
ous campaign to keep the present charter 


sub- 


Voters of Wartsonvitte, CALIForNIA, 
defeated a proposed council-manager 
charter 1,834 to 1,682, on May 9. 

In Mutisrag, CALIFORNIA, a citizens 
committee has been appoisted by the city 
council to study the possible need for a 
city administrator. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation reports five recent state or re- 
gional meetings of managers: 26 city and 
county managers from Georgia and South 
Carolina met in Athens, Georgia, April 
20-22, for the Fourth Municipal Manage- 
ment Institute; the Eighth Annual City 
Managers’ School sponsored by managers 
in Kansas and Missouri and by the Gov- 
ernment Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas was held in 
Kansas, April 27-29, with 41 managers 


Lawrence, 


attending from states; 22 Ohio 
managers held their First Management 
Institute at Ohio State University, in 
Columbus, April 28-29; 21 out of 52 
Oklahoma managers met in Muskogee 
May 12-13; 68 of 105 Texas managers 
held their spring meeting in Lubbock, 


May 8-10. 


seven 


Cincinnati’s Employee Safety 
Program Brings Large Saving 


Cincinnati's in-service training and 
safety program for employees, conducted 
by the department of personnel, is paying 
big dividends in savings through ex- 
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ceptionally low premiums rendered to 
the State Industrial Commission for 
workmen’s compensation. The premium 
rate for 1955 is 66.5 cents to $100 of 
payroll, compared with a base rate 
(average) of $1.86. 

On the basis of a payroll of $23,993,946 
it will cost Cincinnati $159,559 this year 
for this insurance against accidents; but 
if the city paid at the average rate its 
total premium would be nearly three 


times as great. 


N. Y. Deputy Mayor Reports 
on Juvenile Delinquency 


The office of Deputy Mayor Henry 
Epstein of New York City has just issued 
a report on the coordination of new and 
improved programs to cope with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in that 
city. The report is predicated on the 
principle that services to delinquent and 
pre-delinquent youth have crucial implica- 
tions for the future of the metropolis. 

In addition to a of both the 
problems and the achievements of the 
municipality in this field, the report of- 
fers a number of recommendations. The 
expansion of existing services is urged in 
most.instances and increasing public con- 
cern for the functions of the youth board 
are foreseen. The enhancement of police 
services affecting juvenile delinquency is 
suggested. 


survey 


Among the newer recommendations is 
reading 
program in for the 
large number of children who appear to 


the expansion of the remedial 


the public schools 
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have reading deficiencies. The build- 
ing of parent education groups is 
urged, as is the creation of a small top- 
calibre unit to do over-all planning for 
the city and to assess programs. A note 
in the report indicates that the city ad- 
ministration is counting heavily on citizen 
initiative as a supplement to the pro- 
grams projected by the city itself 
W.F.L 


Committee on Urban Problems 
Created in Oregon 


The Oregon legislature has adopted a 
resolution creating a joint interim com- 
mittee on local government and urban 
area 
certain, study and analyze all facts relat- 


relations between 


problems. It is directed “to as- 


ing to governmental 
cities, counties and districts as these re- 
lationships have been affected and made 
more difficult and complex by reason of 
the great growth in population of Oregon 
and particularly the growth in popula- 
tion and development in the wunincor- 
porated urban areas of the counties.” 

It is authorized to employ a staff and 
retain experts, and is to report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the gover- 
It is made 
appointed by the 


nor and the next legislature 
senators 
three 

House 


up of two 
representatives 
appointed by the speaker, the 
state sanitary engineer, and three citi- 
of the 
League of Oregon Cities and a repre- 
county governments, ap- 
pointed by the governor. An appropria- 
tion of not more than $50,000 is specified 


Senate president, 


zens, including a representative 


sentative of 
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Dade County Home 
Rule Bill Approved 


Metropolitan Amendment 
Submitted to State Vote 


INAL approval was given June 2 by 

the Florida legislature to a proposed 
constitutional amendment authorizing 
Dade County to adopt a home rule 
charter for a metropolitan government. 
Also approved was a bill creating a 
charter commission to draft the new 
metropolitan county charter. The amend- 
ment must be approved by the voters of 
the entire state at the November 1956 
general election. At the same time the 
electors of Dade County will vote on the 
charter which becomes effective only if 
the amendment is adopted. 

This legislative action follows 
erally the recommendations of the Metro- 
politan Miami Municipal Board, which 
earlier this year proposed a plan of metro- 
politan government. The proposal 
based upon a survey conducted by Public 
Administration Service for the Univer- 
sity of Miami Committee on Municipal 
Research, which served as the research 
arm of the three-member board.! The 
plan which has been proposed would re- 
tain the individual municipalities within 
the county as jurisdictions providing dis- 
tinctly local functions and would assign 
to the metropolitan government functions 
which can best be performed on a county- 
wide basis. This arrangement has been 
characterized as a metropolitan federa- 
tion. 

Under the terms of the amendment, the 
charter : 

“May grant full power and authority 


gen- 


was 


1See “Miami Area-wide Setup Pro- 
posed,” the Review, April 1955, page 206 


to the board of county commissioners of 
Dade County to pass ordinances relating 
to the affairs, property and government 
of Dade County and suitable 
penalties for the violation thereof; to levy 
and collect such taxes as may be author- 
ized by general law and no other taxes 
and to do everything necessary to carry 
on a central metropolitan government in 
Dade County. 

“May change the boundaries of, merge, 
consolidate and abolish, and may provide 
a method for changing the boundaries of, 
merging, consolidating and abolishing 
from time to time all municipal corpora- 
tions, county or district governments, 
special taxing districts, authorities, boards 
or other governmental units whose juris- 
diction lies wholly within Dade County, 
whether such governmental 
created by the constitution or the legisla- 
ture or except the Dade 
County board of county commissioners as 
it may be provided for from time to time 
by this home rule charter and the board 
of public instruction of Dade County. 


provide 


units are 


otherwise, 


“May provide a method by which any 
and all of the functions or powers of any 
municipal corporation or other govern- 
mental unit in Dade County may be trans- 
ferred to the board of county commis- 
sioners of Dade County. 

“May provide a method for establish- 
ing new municipal corporations, special 
taxing districts and other governmental 
units in Dade County from time to time 
and provide for their government and 
prescribe their jurisdiction and powers.” 

Also, the charter may abolish, consoli- 
date or transfer the functions of county 
offices provided by the constitution or by 
legislation except the county superintend- 
ent of public instruction and judicial of 
ficers. 

The form of government will be pre 
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scribed by the charter. However, the 
board of county commissioners is speci- 
fied as the governing body of the metro- 
politan county. The charter “shall fix 
the boundaries of each county commission 
district, provide a method for changing 
them from time to time, and fix the num- 
ber, terms and compensation of the com- 
missioners and their method of election.” 

The amendment declares that the char- 
ter “shall provide a method by which 
each municipal Dade 
County shall have the power to make, 
amend or repeal its own charter. Upon 
adoption of this home rule charter by the 
electors this be exclusive 
and the legislature shall have no power 


corporation in 


method shall 


to amend or repeal the charter of any 
municipal corporation in Dade County.” 
“Nothing in 


restrict the 


It is also provided that 


this section shall limit or 
power of the legislature to enact general 
laws which shall relate to Dade County 
and any other one or more counties in 
the state of Florida or to any municipal- 
ity in Dade County and any other one 
or more municipalities of the state of 
Florida, and the home rule charter pro 
vided for herein conflict with 


any provision of this constitution nor of 


shall not 


” 


any applicable general laws 


Pennsylvania County Seeks 
Tools for Local Planning 
Eprror’s Nore.—The article below 
is reprinted from Citizens’ Business, 
published by the Philadelphia Bureau 
of Municipal Research and Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League (Eastern 
Division), for May 23, 1955. 
dramatized by 
Fairless Hills 
rapidly in 
[Pennsylvania]. Whole- 
in Lower Bucks and 
growth 


expansion, 
Steel 


Suburban 
the U.S 
and Levittown, is 


plant, 
spreading 
3ucks County 
sale urbanization 
more dispersed suburban else- 
where in the county is alerting local gov- 
their 


ernments in the area to 


planning, zoning, building and other regu- 


step up 


latory activities 
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Within the next 15 to 25 years, county 
planners expect another doubling of 
Lower Bucks’ population. Growth in 
other sections of the county may proceed 
at a comparable rate, particularly if ade- 
quate water and less expensive methods 
of sewage disposal are made available 

In 1951, anticipating impending expan- 
sion, the commissioners created 
the Bucks County planning commission. 
Through its planning studies, subdivision 
review and other activities, the commis- 


county 


sion has been playing an increasingly sig- 
nificant role in bringing about better com- 
munity development, often at less public 
and private costs than would otherwise 
have resulted. 

Since adopting land subdivision regula- 
tions early in 1952, the commission has 
approved plans for 258 new subdivisions 
(comprising 26,403 lots) to assure ade- 
proper street design and 
improvements, and layout 
with respect to the existing and expected 
development of adjoining areas. Another 
major activity has been the publication 
of the Lower Bucks County Regional 
Plan, prepared with assistance from the 
State Planning Board.! 

Half of Bucks County's 54 
ipalities are zoned and about one-third, 


quate lot sizes, 
harmonious 


munic- 


Lower Bucks, have planning 


(seven boroughs and nine 


mostly in 
commissions 
townships) and building regulations. 
Guided by county planning, a munici- 
pality’s comprehensive plan for land use, 
highways, schools, recreation areas, 
water, sewer and other public facilities 
can serve as a basis for zoning, highway 
other measures which 


in accord- 


setback lines and 
coordinate private activities 


ance with community objectives 


1This plan deals mainly with physical 
development, but the last part (released 


September 1954) is a report on local 
government, which recommends the es- 
tablishment of a Lower Bucks committee 
or agency to develop the factual base and 
explore the possibilities for greater gov- 
ernmental cooperation and coordination 
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New Metropolitan 
Areas 


Four new standard metropolitan 
areas have been designated by the 
Bureau of the Census and the 
Bureau of the Budget since the 
1950 census was announced. This 
brings the number to 172. 

Dubuque, Iowa, (Dubuque 
County) and Hampton-Newport 
News-Warwick, Virginia, have 
been included on the basis of re- 
vised tabulations of the 1950 cen- 
sus. 

Fort Smith, Arkansas, (Sebas- 
tian County) and Tucson, Arizona, 
(Pima County) have been desig- 
nated as standard metropolitan 
areas following recent special cen- 
suses. Two other SMA's have 
been extended to include additional 
areas. Bossier Parish has been 
added to the Shreveport, Louisiana, 
standard metropolitan area. River- 
side County has been included in 
what is now designated as the San 
Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, area. 











Based on wise planning, such regula- 
tions protect property values, prevent 
costly or irreparable mistakes and guard 
against unnecessarily high taxes in future 
years. For example, in areas marked for 
public sewerage, the builder may either 
install sewers as the construction pro- 
ceeds or, if septic tanks are used initially, 
design waste lines for later connection to 
public sewers, thus saving the house- 
holder up to a thousand dollars. 

Although some municipalities engage 
consulting firms, many municipal plan- 
ning commissions in Bucks County look 
to the county planning commission for ex- 
pert planning services on a cost-sharing 
basis. 


[July 


Some municipalities, particularly those 
with township or borough managers, may 
advantageously use present full-time or 
special part-time employees for drafting, 
statistical and clerical work under peri- 
odic direction of county planning staff or 
private consultants. 

It has been suggested that an associa- 
tion of Bucks County planning and zon- 
ing officials—holding occasional meetings 
for exchange of views and for special 
talks by qualified experts—would stimu- 
late more effective planning. 

Epiror’s Nore.—For further informa- 
tion on Lower Bucks County see Ac- 
celerated Urban Growth in a Metropoli- 
tan Fringe Area. (Two volumes.) The 


Institute for Urban Studies, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1954. 


All Kentucky Counties 
Have Health Departments 


The Kentucky Municipal League re- 
ports that “on July 1 Kentucky will have 
a health department in every county.” 
The creation of such a department in 
Woodford County “marks the successful 
conclusion to a course of action begun in 
January 1908, when the establishment of 
the Jefferson County Health Department 
meant that Kentucky was the first state 
to have a full-time county health unit 
Nine years later Mason County became 
Kentucky’s second county health depart- 
ment, and after that health units were 
added more quickly. By the end of 1929, 
43 more counties had health departments ; 
in 1939 there was a total of 86; July of 
1954 saw the 119th added to the list and 
now 1955 will find }. atucky with a full- 
time health department in every one of 
its 120 counties.” 


Virginia County Turns 
Down Manager Plan 


James City County, Virginia, rejected 
the county manager plan in a May 24 
referendum by a vote of 185 for and 515 
against. 
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Minor Parties Lose 
in Sicily 


Local Assembly Chosen 
by List System of P. R. 


OOP HE REAL losers of the Sicilian 
Assembly elections were the minor 
parties,” reported the New York Times 
on June 7 after pointing out that, al- 
though the leading Christian Democrats 
had made gains in the regional election 
on June 5, the Communist opposition had 
managed to maintain the same proportion 
of votes it obtained in the 1951 election. 
A party list form of P.R. was used. 
The Christian Democrats obtained 38.6 
per cent of the 2,322,616 votes and 37 of 
the 90 places in the regional parliament. 
They are expected to lead a governing 
coalition. The Communists and their 
Left-wing Socialist allies had 30.5 per 
cent of the votes and won 30 places—a 
third being won by the Left Socialists. 
The returns as reported in the Times are 
shown in the accompanying table, with 
changes from the 1951 results shown in 
parentheses. 


Rhineland-Palatinate 
Holds State Elections 


A poll of 46.8 per cent of the one and 
a half million votes cast in the state legis- 
lature election in May sufficed to win 
51 of the 100 seats in the Rhineland- 
Palatinate local parliament for the 
Christian Democratic party. As this 
represented a gain of eight places in a 
hard-fought election, it was regarded as 
a notable victory for West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, national 
leader of the winning party. 

The Socialists, who conducted a spirited 
campaign against the Christian Demo- 
crats, largely on the nationalistic issue of 
the future of the Saar region, which was 
taken from Germany in the last two wars, 
won 36 seats, a loss of two. 

The Free Democrats, who had been al- 
lied with the Christian Democrats in the 
previous state government, won only 
thirteen seats, a loss of six. Six minor 
parties, including the Communists, ob- 
tained no representation. A modified 
form of P.R., like that used in West 
German federal elections, was used. Some 
members are elected by single-member 
districts and the final distribution of rep 


SictLiAN RecionaL Assemsly ELEction 


June 


Votes 
Cast 


895,318 
707,919 
238,975 
222,664 
91,730 
72,365 
56,116 
37,529 


Party 


Christian Democratic 
Communist and Left Socialist 
Monarchist 

M.S.I. (neo-fascist) 

Liberal 

Republican and Right Socialists 
Independent Monarchists 
Others 


5, 1955 


Seats 
Won 


Percentage 
of Seats 


37 (+7) 41.1 
x» — 33.3 
8 — 9.0 
9 (—2) 10.0 
3 (—2) 3.3 
2 (—2) 2.2 
1 (+1) 11 
— (—2) — 


Percentage 
of Votes 


38.6 (+7.4) 
W.5 (+0.3) 
10.3 (+2.0) 
9.6 (—3.2) 
3.9 (—2.2) 
3.1 (—2.9) 
24 (+24) 
1.6 (—3.8) 
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resentatives to parties adjusts the totals 
to proportionality as nearly as the seats 
available on this second distribution will 
permit after disqualifying parties which 
polled less than a required minimum vote. 


German P. R. System 
Described by Dr. Pollock 


A 23-page article with fifteen tables 
on the subject of the West German elec- 
toral law of 1953, by Professor James K. 
Pollock of the University of Michigan, 
appeared in the March 1955 American 
Political Science Review. Professor Pol- 
lock was able to present considerable in- 
formation on German voting habits for, 
although the elections were by secret 
ballot, local officials in some German dis- 
tricts arranged for recording the voter's 
sex and age-group on the ballot. 

The article points out the importance 
of the regulations in the electoral law 
nominations, requiring con- 

other representative nomi- 


concerning 
ventions or 
nation methods, and ascribes to this fea- 


ture a part of the success of the German 
system in having a large proportion of 
the voters support one or another of a 


“Nominating provi- 
“are at 


few large parties. 
sions of this sort,” he 
least as important as the electoral sys- 
tem itself in avoiding the excessive splin- 
tering of parties.” 

There is a full-page illustration of a 
German ballot, showing the two selec- 
tions to be made, one for a district can- 
didate and one for a party list. Pro- 
fessor Pollock notes that there was no 
significant difference in the number of 
invalid ballots cast respectively in the 
district and P.R. portions of the elec- 
tion. He also notes that a considerable 
number of district candidates were elect- 


states, 


1For a description of the German sys- 
tem, see the Review, October 1949, 
page 460. 
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ed with less than a majority of the 
votes, but that this had little effect on 
the over-all results because distortions 
resulting in the district half of the elec- 
tion were largely counteracted by using 
P.R. for the distribution of the remain- 
ing half of the seats, taking account of 
seats already obtained on a district basis 
when making the P.R. count. He makes 
a similar observation on the effect of 
disproportionate size of districts in terms 
of population 
CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 341) 

A. Vieg, 
Governors Govern!” 

Robert 
Seattle, and P 
neer, Seattle—“Looking 
morrow.” 

J. E. Brown, deputy minister of munic- 
ipal affairs, Province of British Colum- 
bia, and Ewen C. Dingwall, executive di 
rector, Washington State Research Coun- 
Sulwark of Local Government.” 


Pomona College—“‘Let Our 


Hintz, principal planner, 


N. Royal, principal engi- 
Toward To 


cil—* 

Francis A. Staten, City Club of Port- 
Victories and Defeats.” 
Toledo-Lucas 
-“Area-Wide 


land—*“Civic 
R. F. Foeller, 
County Plan Commission 
Planning.” 

Russell J. Cooney, city manager, 
Merced, California, Benjamin G. Kline, 
executive assistant, chief administrative 
officer, San Francisco, Ross Miller, city 
manager, Modesto, California, and H. D. 
Weller, city manager, Lodi, California— 
“Management in Local Government.” 

Milo Ryan, University of Washington 
—“The Names on the Ballot”; Alex- 
ander L. Crosby, pamphleteer, Karl Det- 
zer, roving editor, The Reader's Digest, 
Paul A. Wagner, Film Council of 
America, and Robert B. Hudson, Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center— 
“Telling the Civic Story.” 


director, 
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Citizen Action . 


« Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





Bay State Group 
Seeks Home Rule 


Laws, Constitutional 

Changes on Program 

ITH the election of temporary of- 

ficers and adoption of by-laws, the 

Home Rule Association of Massachusetts, 

meeting in Worcester May 26, organized 

for action. The meeting followed a pre- 

liminary session held in the same city 
on February 26.! 

The organization has as its ultimate 
objective the amending of the state con- 
stitution so that cities and towns will have 
more freedom to legislate for their own 
needs, without requiring permissive legis- 
lation from the state 

The new by-laws, according to a re- 
port in the Worcester Daily Telegram of 
May 26, enumerate five “rights” which 
the organization will seek to obtain for 
cities and towns: 

To draft and adopt a charter of local 
government, 

To determine the conditions of work, 
rates of wages, tenure and terms of re- 
tirement of their own employees, 

To regulate the use and development 
of privately and municipally owned land, 

To manage the local fiscal affairs and 
to provide for the conduct, safety and 
health of their inhabitants, 

To perform these and other functions 
where necessary jointly with other cities 
and towns 

The by-laws specify, however, that ob- 
jectives of the association are not con- 
They spell 
out six objectives in somewhat broader 


fined to those five “rights.” 


terms : 

To study the problem and discover the 
areas in which home rule should be af- 
firmed, 


1See the Review, April 1955, page 218. 


To acquaint the general public with the 
present lack of home rule and the dangers 
inherent in such a situation, 

To recommend specific legislation and 
constitutional amendments, 

To mobilize popular support for such 
action, 

To mobilize popular opposition to acts 
of the legislature which violate the prin- 
ciple of home rule, 

To act as a clearing house for both in- 
and single or group action 
aimed at fostering home rule 

The by-laws were accepted with the 


proviso that a special committee to study 


formation 


possible amendments be appointed by the 
president. The committee is scheduled to 
report at the association's next meeting. 
Harrington of Worcester, 
of the National 
Municipal League and a former president 
of the Citizens Plan E 
Worcester, was elected president pro tem 
Other temporary officers 

tion will be held in the fall 
ald Spencer, former president of the Cam- 
bridge Civic Association, vice president ; 
Mrs. Milton H. Anderson, president of 
the League of Women Voters of Arling- 


Francis A. 
member of the Council 


Association of 


a regular elec- 
-include Don- 


ton, secretary ; and Mrs. Clara M. Lagace 
of Gloucester, treasurer 

Speaking of the need for such an or- 
ganization as the Home Rule Association, 
Spencer said that the cities and towns of 
the state are “creatures of the legislature 
and exist only at the pleasure of the legis- 
lature.” 

The present city and town relationship 
with the 
the early days of the state's history and 


state, he said, was evolved in 


was compatible at the time. But it's out- 


dated. He 


“It's as modern as the ox cart and pony 


continued : 


express supplying our supermarkets.” 
By-laws specify that membership in the 


ganization be open to “any citizen of 
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Massachusetts who subscribes to the 
general purpove of the association,” such 
membership, however, being subject to 
the approval of the board of directors. It 
is hoped in time to have 4,500 members. 

Speaking editorially on May 27, the 
Worcester Gazette commented : 

“The association is proposing no less 
than a revolution in the legislature’s 
thinking. If it succeeds, local government 
will be markedly strengthened in Massa- 
chusetts. What's more, the legislature 
will be able to concentrate all its atten- 
tion on the many state problems that need 
an answer. The public can’t lose.” 


LWYV Studies Constitution 


The League of Women Voters of Mon- 
tana, newly organized, has selected “The 
Study of the Montana State Constitu- 
tion” as its first state topic. Emphasis 
will be placed, says Miss Betty S. Scott 
of Great Falls, on (a) the relationships 
of state and local government; (b) the 
amending process. 


Summer, Fall Program 


The board of directors and officers of 
the Citizens’ Committee for Greater In- 
dianapolis have laid plans for a revised 
membership drive with recommendations 
for widening the membership scope. A 
membership committee has been formed 
to contact key persons in Indianapolis as 
sponsors. The committee's report was ex- 
pected to be available late in June. 


Five separate committees to study and 
report on the following subjects were ap- 
proved: Indianapolis police department; 
home rule for Indiana cities, specifically 
for Indianapolis; improved personnel ad- 
ministration for the city; city-county 
planning commission; streets and traffic. 


Chillicothe Constitution 


The objective of the Citizens Municipal 
League of Chillicothe, as stated in its 
constitution recently published, is “sound 
municipal government, responsive to citi- 
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zens’ needs and obtained by education of 
the citizenry.” 


Citizenship Conference 

The tenth anniversary of the National 
Conference on Citizenship will be held at 
the Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
September 19-21. Its theme is “The 
Blessings of Liberty.” The conference 
brings together a comprehensive cross- 
section of citizen organizations and agen- 
cies. Over a thousand delegates repre- 
senting hundreds of groups take part. 
Schools, colleges and universities partici- 
pate also. 

The conference now operates under a 
federal charter granted in 1953 by Con- 
gress. From 1946 to 1954 it was spon- 
sored by the United States Department 
of Justice and the National Education 
Association. Further information may be 
obtained from headquarters, P. O. Box 
6142, Washington, D. C. 


‘Brentwood Story’ 
This is the title of a small book of 70 
pages describing the government of the 
borough of Brentwood, Pennsylvania, 
(near Pittsburgh). The book was com- 
piled, written and published by the senior 
problems of democracy classes of the 
Brentwood High School under the guid- 
ance of Elizabeth B. Jenkins and with the 
approval of the school administration. It 
was part of a study project, “Our Town 
Is Our Classroom.” Covered also are 
school officials and finance, statistics on 
pupils and parents, as well as state and 
national officials 


That Annual Meeting 
Your Annual Meeting—How to Make 
the Most of It describes “the purposes, 
plan and program of health, welfare and 
civic organization annual meetings, with 
tested methods of preparation and presen- 
tation.” Written by Dr. Bernard Carp 
the volume of 168 pages may be secured 
from the National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, at $3.50 
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Researcher's Digest 


Edited by William F. Larsen 





Area-wide Study 
Groups Report 


Seattle, Toledo Continue 
Metropolitan Research 


METROPOLITAN study groups in 

Seattle and Toledo report important 
activities during the past year. The 
Seattle studies being made by the Metro- 
politan Problems Committee of the Mu- 
nicipal League of Seattle and King 
County were begun early in 1954. The 
Toledo Area Study Committee was ¢s- 
tablished in February 1954 as an out- 
growth of joint action by the Toledo city 
council and the Lucus County commis- 
sioners, following a proposal by the To- 
ledo Municipal League that a comprehen- 
sive study be made of the problems of 
metropolitan Toledo.' 

The Seattle committee has published 
the first of a series of reports, Metro- 
politan Seattle—The Shape We're Int! 
Its general conclusion is: “The city of 
Seattle and its surr. sanding area is rapid- 
ly becoming a single metropolitan com- 
munity. The area is physically, socially 
and economically integrated. The com- 
mittee recommends that a more unified 
government be established for this metro- 
politan area.” 

It is emphasized that “while the league 
recommends greater governmental in- 
tegration within the metropolitan area, no 
attempt has been made to develop this 
conclusion into a detailed plan of govern- 
mental changes. A great deal of further 
study is needed and will be carried on 
by the . committee.” 

The committee was organized into sub- 


1See “Metropolitan Study Started in 
Toledo,” the Review, May 1954, page 
261, and “Lucal Groups Study Metropoli- 
tan Seattle,” the Review, June 1954, page 
312 


committees or task forces to study par- 
ticular governmental functions -in the 
area. “In their work these subcommittees 
interviewed public officials and experts 
The full committee assembled materials 
obtained by the ‘task forces’ and also 
explored what other cities are doing in 
the field of metropolitan problems. 

The report prepared as a result of this 
study is an exposition of the problems 
and a statement of recommendations for 
further study. It does not purport to pre- 
scribe a quick cure for all ills nor to 
present a set of final conclusions.” 
Recommendations and comments are in- 
cluded on police and fire protection, sewer 
and water service, schools, parks, park- 
ways and cultural centers, roads and 
streets, mass transportation, planning, 
tax assessing and collection, and health 

The next report in the series on metro- 
politan Seattle will be a joint venture of 
the Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County ard the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research and Service of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. This report will 
be published in about a year and will 
present a plan for governmental changes 
needed to meet metropolitan problems 

The creation of the Toledo Area Study 
Committee was accompanied by another 
important official action by the jurisdic- 
tions concerned. Early in 1954 a year 
long moratorium on annexations and in- 
corporations was agreed upon “in order 
to provide an atmosphere of cooperation 
for the common study of problems of 
mutual concern.” In the TASC progress 
report to the city council, county commis- 
sioners and the county and city school 
boards in March 1955, three major « 
complishments are reported : 

“1. It has shown public officials (city 
county, township and school) that they 
are all working toward the same end: the 

desirable development of the 
urban area. It has started to 


ultimate 
Toledo 
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break down the barriers of unfamiliarity 
and mistrust which have existed, replac- 
ing them with an attitude of cooperation. 
TASC has led the way in getting public 
officials of various jurisdictions to sit 
down together—to discuss mutual prob- 
lems and search for common solutions. 

“2. After extensive discussions and 
hearings, TASC has developed an agree- 
ment which would govern annexation and 
incorporation matters, to replace the 
moratorium. . . . Under this agreement, 
the city would agree to limit its annexa- 
tions so that they would not financially 
townships and township 
school districts. In return, the townships 
would agree to a moratorium on in- 
corporations. This agreement has not yet 
been adopted by all parties concerned.” 
Some modifications may be necessary 
but “there is reason to believe that an 
agreement acceptable to all parties will 
be developed and adopted in the near 
future. 

“3. . . . The submission of resolutions 
in the General Assembly which would 
create two statewide survey commissions 
—one to study township government and 
the other to study governmental problems 
in the metropolitan areas. These were 
prepared and recommended by TASC 
after it was found that many of the prob- 
lems facing the local area were similar to 
those faced in other areas, and that many 
changes were needed in state laws to 
permit adequate solutions.” 

Subcommittees of TASC have studied 
various special matters including organi- 
zation and legislation, utilities 
and transportation, urban services, plan- 
ning and zoning, health and welfare. 
TASC reports that its studies to date in- 
dicate a number of areas to which further 
attention should be directed. Among 
these are municipal consolidation, school 
consolidation, a regional water-sewer dis- 
trict, merger of city and county health 
activities, metropolitan district for civil 
disaster and defense, allocation of func- 


handicap the 


schools, 
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tions and revenues among the subdivi- 
sions of the area. 
W.N.C., J 


Research Council Plans 
Tax and County Projects 


A thorough analysis of the state’s tax 
structure will be one of the major proj- 
ects undertaken by the Washington State 
Research Council during the next two 
years. 

The research project will be conducted 
in full cooperation with interim legisla- 
tive committees, the state tax commis- 
sion and other groups interested and con 
cerned with problems of taxation. 


Announcement of the tax study fol- 
lowed a legislative session which 
marked by a dozen or more major 
changes in the state’s tax structure. The 
research council already has expressed 
criticism of inadequate budget informa- 
tion and fiscal controls in the state gov- 
ernment, problems which also will re- 
ceive major attention from the group 
during coming months. 


was 


Another project of the Washington 
council, in cooperation with the Wash- 
ington State Association of County Com- 
missioners, is a broad, detailed examina- 
tion of the fiscal affairs of county gov- 
ernments throughout the state. Commit- 
tees named by the two organizations have 
met to map plans and to outline the types 
of information to be gathered by the pro- 
fessional staff. 

The county commissioners’ organiza- 
tion is compiling data on budgetary and 
tax operations of the counties. The Re- 
search Council has begun analysis of the 
workings of the state’s hundreds of 
“junior” taxing districts. The latter pro- 
vide specialized governmental services, 
such as library, fire protection, flood 
control and many others, but operate 
largely independent of county or any 
other “parent” government. 
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County by County Research 
Proposed in Washington 

What is believed to be a realistic an- 
swer to the problem of getting govern- 
done at each county 


mental research 


level, in order that local civic 


work effectively with local officials, has 


groups can 


been suggested in the counties of Wash- 


ington by the Washington State Re- 
search Council 

The council is prepared to supply pro 
fessional staff work under the supervision 
would be 


committees on what 


One 


of local 


a part-time basis trained person, 


supplied by the research council in a cen- 


trally-located office, could several 


serve 


neighboring county groups, thereby sup- 


plying the staff work necessary to main- 


tain permanent active programs 


Each county organization would be in- 


dependent, forming its own policies and 


directing its own affairs. This would re 


place the temporary volunteer commit- 


tees which have often functioned for brief 
then The re 


periods and languished 


search council, with major offices in 
Seattle and Olympia, would be in a posi- 
tion to supply professional staff on a 


regional basis at minimum cost 
Public Administration 
Students of NYU Report 

The annual Field Research Project of 
the students of the New York University 
School of Publi 


tion has been completed for 


A dministra- 
1955. This 
subject of the report is The 
Boards of 


Graduate 


year the 
Community Planning New 
York City 

The 


role in municipal affairs of the unique 


report is an examination of the 


Community Planning Boards set up in 


New 


ough presidents on local 


York to assist and advise the bor- 
area and neigh- 


borhood problems. Account is made of 


the use and disuse of the boards, their 


differing roles, their effectiveness in in- 


fluencing public policy and the place 
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which they ought to occupy in the gov 
ernment of the nation’s largest city 


Portland City Club 
Studies Election Laws 


The City Club of Portland, Oregon, 
has published the report of its committee 
which studied the Oregon corrupt pra 
tices act with a view to clarifying the 
matter of campaign contributions. In its 
Bulletin of 


presents a detailed analysis with recom 


February 25, 1955, the club 


mendations 
In keeping with the current trend, the 
that 


established on 


there be no dollar 
total 


report suggests 


limits expenditures 


for any campaign. It does suggest cer- 


tain limits which individuals and com 
mittees supporting a candidate should ob 
serve 

The principal emphasis, however, is on 
identifying the source and nature of cam 
paign contributions and the keeping of 
simple but clear records for each candi 
date. An agent appointed by each candi 
date must administer and account publicly 


for all campaign contributions and ex 


penditures. Violations of the suggested 
code would result in disqualification from 


office or more severe penalties 


Western GRA Publishes 


Conference Record 


The 


Governmental 


Western 
Association's 
fourteenth annual held at 
Oakland, California, in the fall of 1954 
published 


official rec ord of the 
Research 
conference, 
has been The panel sessions 
and speeches have been summarized 
The titles of the sessions are a clue to 
the scope of the meetings. Included were 
panels and talks on water development in 
rehabilitation, public 


the west, criminal 


transit, suburban problems, air pollution 


civil defense, school finance, training ad 


ministrators, intergovernmental relations 


and tax inequities 
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Hints for Better Cities Given 
by Tennessee Service 


A hatful of suggestions on new meth- 
ods, new products and new solutions to 
everyday problems can be found in a re- 
cent publication of the University of 
Tennessee's Municipal Technical Advi- 
sory Service. Entitled /deas for a Better 
City, the booklet is brimming with ma- 
terial gleaned from diverse sources. 

Ideas are included on traffic, parking, 
finance, water, personnel, public relations 
and a host of other topics. Did you know 
that three-wheel motorcycles can do 
wonders? Have you tried reflective tape 
for bicycle marking? Civic officials every- 
where can profit from this interesting list 
of suggestions. 


Annual Reports Trace 
Canadian Progress 


Two recent reports from Canada in- 
dicate the progress of governmental re- 
search in that quarter. The Bureau of 
Municipal Research in Toronto has is- 
sued its Forty-first Annual Report and 
its companion agency, the Citizens Re- 
search Institute of Canada, both under the 
executive direction of Eric Hardy, has 
put forth its Thirty-fifth Yearbook. 

Information is contained on the work 
of the agencies and on the growth of gov- 
and public responsibility in 
Toronto has become one of the 


ernment 
Canada 
world’s great metropolitan areas and has 
problems accordingly. The report details 
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the bureau's efforts in that area. An im- 
portant summary of general public finance 
in Canada is offered in the Yearbook. 


GRA Regional Meeting 


A regional meeting of the Governmen- 
tal Research Association was held in 
Philadelphia, May 21, 1955. The morn- 
ing session was devoted to an examina- 
tion of how and whether patronage and 
In the 


focused on the 


merit systems can be integrated. 
afternoon 
financing of public education. Participants 
included Leslie M. 
the Hartford (Connecticut) Governmen- 
tal Research Institute; James W. Mc- 
Grew, director of the Department of 
Governmental Research of the New Jer 
sey State Chamber of Commerce; Henry 
Toy, Jr., director of the National Com- 
mission for the Public Schools; 
James R. Watson, executive director of 
the National Civil Service League 


attention was 


Gravlin, director of 


and 


Strictly Personal 


A special one-and-a-half day conference 
on the theme of Perspectives in the Pub- 
lic Service was held May 20-21 at the 
University of California in Berkeley in 
honor of Professor Samuel C. May, who 
is completing 33 years of distinguished 
service as professor of political science 
and is director of the Bureau of Public 
Administration. Attended by many 
prominent persons, the conference sought 
to recognize the important contribution 
of Professor May to the study of govern- 


ment in the state and nation 





Books in Review 


The Metropolis 


Tue Merrorporis in Mopern Lure. 
(Columbia University Bicentennial Con- 
Edited by Robert 
York, Doubleday 
xiii, 401 pp. $6.00. 

The first conference in the Bicentennial 
Celebration of Columbia University in 
1954 was on The Metropolis in Modern 
Life. 
prepared papers or contributed to more 
or less formal discussions of them. An- 
other hundred or more sat in or took in- 


ference Series.) 
Moore Fisher 


and Company, 1955. 


New 


Some 35 scholars and observers 


cidental part. 

This book is somewhat 
abridged versions of the principal papers 
and of some of the commentaries. They 
major parts—the 
development, 


made up of 


are grouped in eight 
role of the city in social 
contributions of the metropolitan commu- 
nity to political institutions, economic ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of metro- 
politan concentration, the influence of the 
metropolis on concepts and institutions re- 
lating to property, the influence of science 
the the 
impact of the metropolis in the profes- 


the on the spiritual 


and technology on metropolis, 


sions, impact (sic) 
life of man, and the search for the ideal 
city. Each part is introduced briefly by 
the editor 

Selection of this topic by Columbia of- 
itself, these 


who feel that great cities and their prob- 


ficials is, in heartening to 


lems too often are neglected—both in 
scholarly and so-called practical affairs. 
In addition, Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, con- 
ference chairman, assembled a group of 


Al- 


though a few of the major papers suf- 


varied and competent contributors. 
fered a little in being condensed, on the 
whole the job was skillfully done. The 
end result is a useful volume for back- 
ground, for study and thought 
Unavoidably, of course, this book has 
a generic characteristic of symposia—it 


is uneven in quality. Most of its articles, 


however, are well worth reading. The 
most valuable papers to me included those 
of Myres S. McDougal, Luther H. Gu- 
lick, William Anderson, Richard U. Rat- 
cliff and J. V. Langmead Casserley. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that 
other universities and other institutions 
will use these Columbia materials as the 
base and inspiration for pushing on to 
wiser and more effective policy recom- 
mendations in many of the problem areas 
of metropolitan life 
CoLeMAN Wooppury 


South Kent, Connecticut 


Federalism 


FEDERALISM MATURE AND EMERGENT 
(Columbia University 
Edited by 
City, 


Company, 


3icentennial Con- 
Arthur W 
New York, 


1955. xi, 557 


ference Series.) 
Macmahon. 
Doubleday & 
pp. $7.50 


Garden 


Here is a great mine of information on 
main currents of federalism as a political 
concept with many rich veins worked by 
some of the most thoughtful minds in the 
nation. This is a companion piece to a 


The Me- 
tropolis in Modern Life,’ another of the 


like great symposium volume 


splendid Columbia Bicentennial series 
The contributors are many and the ideas 
diverse and fruitful for all who will pause 
on the complex elements of 


to reflect 


centralization and decentralization as 
they affect politics and the citizen at all 


levels. 

The volume reflects a growing interest 
concept of 
the 
dis- 
the 


controls 


in federalism as a working 


political organization alone in 
United States 


cussed federalism in 


not 
The authors have 
many parts of 
world, have discussed the basic 
in a maturing system and have explored 
the functional relationships such as the 
decision-making 
federalism 


and fiscal aspects of 


A considerable portion is de 


1See review above. 
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voted to a consideration of supra-national 
union in Western Europe 

Such a large study is hard to cate- 
nature 


gorize. But sure that the 


of this work 


one 15 
leaves no doubt that it is 


a landmark endeavor and will continue 
for a long time a standard commentary 
and reference in this fild 

W.F.L 
Handbook for Councilmen 


HANpDBOOK FOR COUNCILMEN IN CouUN- 


CIL-MANAGER Cities. Chicago, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1955 
48 pp. $1 
Here it is at last! This is the official 
guide for city councilmen in whose hands 
rest so much of local public policy and 
indeed the lives of the professional munic- 
ipal managers and a major share of the 
move- 


vitality of the council-manager 


ment. Because this slender volume has 
been so well executed, and hits its mark 
so squarely, it seems fair to borrow some 
of the editors’ phrases in describing it 

The Handbook does represent the “con- 
sensus of 27 councilmen and mayors with 
particular emphasis on the relationships 
between the councilmen and the city man- 
ager. Veteran councilmen prepared the 
book as a guide for new councilmen and 
as a handy reference manual for experi- 
enced members of local governing bodies 
Editing by the ICMA staff was limited 
from the 
councilmen book.” 


It is the first such book ever published 


to including additional ideas 


who reviewed the 
and is based on the premises that poli- 
tics is an honest and honorable profes- 
sion and that the council and the manag- 
er must work as a team for good gov- 
ernment and efficient administration 

But this is no mere setting forth of 
pious phrases with exhortations to per- 
form municipal good works and eschew 
This book grapples knotty 
such as involved in de- 


evil. with 


issues, what is 


termining municipal policy, what is meant 


by general supervision of administration, 


how to select a city manager, what to 
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do at and what to expect from council 


duties between council 


checklist for 


meetings, and 


meetings. It contains a 
councilmen and a fine selected bibliogra- 
phy for those who wish to check their 
reading of this book or their official ac- 
tions with what has been written authori- 
tatively elsewhere 

It is probably safe to say that most 
and councilmen will 


harassed mayors 


volume while bemoaning its 


Of course this is what 


praise the 
arrival so lately. 
the city managers will do. However, let 
that 
ticipated in the preparation of the Hand 
book. Thus, while it bears the nihil 
of the 
Ridley, for 26 years ICMA executive di- 


it be known no city manager par- 
»f stat 


now almost legendary Clarence 
rector, and his colleagues, it is truly of 
councilmen, by councilmen and for cour 
cilmen 

At the same time it will give aid and 
comfort to city managers themselves and 
it is to be expected that many of them 
will see to it that they get the volume 
of both and old- 

The truth is that the 
patronizing or 


into the hands novice 


time councilmen 
book informs 

suggesting inferior understanding of mu- 
This 


was a pitfall to be avoided in its prepa 


without 
nicipal government by councilmen 
ration and it does so by quickly getting 


of how to think, feel and 
with a 


to the heart 
a councilman in a 
plan. Yet it 
hold that each 
is his 


act as city 


council-manager does not 


offend any who honest, 


high-minded citizen own govern 
mental expert and office holder 

The concepts and illustrative material 
of the book are sound and well put. It 
is mercifully brief and is a “bible” on 
plan without e 

T he 
did not have such a guide long 


The Handbook for 


Councilmen is here and it will be widely 


the council-manager 
travagant 
that we 
ago, but no matter 


exhortation. wonder is 


circulated, read and practised, as it well 
deserves to be 


W.F.L 





BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Citizens at Work 
By Elmore M. Mc- 


Foreword by Milton S 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 
xvi, 269 pp. $3.50 
In 1951-52 the author of this book con- 
ducted a 
wide 


Tue Peorre Act 
Kee. 
nower. 
1955. 


Ejisen- 


38 nation- 
this title. 
Each program described concerted activ- 


successful series of 


radio programs under 


ity of citizens in some local scene with 
the important benefit of helping to turn 
a neighborhood into a real community 


Mr. McKee, 


programs, 


selecting from among 


those has investigated more 


deeply, visited the scenes and reported 


subsequent events, always with his at- 


tention on the development of teamwork 
and communal sense in districts where it 
was needed. The twelve narratives sup- 


ply a depth commonly missing in such 


accounts. Eight of them are from small 
rural places and the four cities are Balti- 
Arlington, Virginia, 


more (housing), 


(schools), Gary, Indiana, (crime) and 
Seattle 


These 


citizenries 


(inter-racial cooperation ) 
told 
became 
local 
luminated by the insight of the author 
R.S.C 


well stories of American 
that 


cooperative in 


self-reliant and 


emergencies are il- 


Planning Commissioner 


COMMISSIONER sy 
Chicago 37, Public 
viii, 81 pp 


Mr. PLANNING 
Harold V. Miller 
Administration Service, 1954 
$1 00 

In publishing Mr. Planning Commis 
sioner, by the director of the Tennessee 
Public Ad- 
ministration Service has remedied a gap 


The 


not a classroom text- 


State Planning Commission, 


in planning literature foreword 
states that this “is 
“a scholarly sum 
examples of official 
“in the form of 


to the 


book in planning” nor 
mary of the finest 
planning to date,” but is 
pre sented as it 


a discourse were 


newly appointed members of a recently 


established planning commission in a town 


of medium size.” 
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Nineteen chapters cover the activities 
of the typical planning commission as it 
sets about to produce a comprchensive 
plan, to approve subdivisions, to recom- 
mend zoning changes, to program capital 
budgets—in short, to perform the tradi- 
tional duties of the planning commission 


Intergovernmental Relations 


A Report To PRESIDENT FOR 


TRANSMITTAL TO 


THE 
THE CONGRESS ty 
The Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. Washington, D. C 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern 
1955. xi, 311 pp 


Super- 
ment Printing Office, 
$1.25 
Reports of study committees, listed be 
low, have also just been published by the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions and are available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents: 
Study 
Aid to Agriculture, 
Study 
Aid to Highways, 
Study 


Committee Report on Federal 


Committee Report Federal 


Committee Report on Federal 
Aid to Public Health 
Study Committee 

Aid to Welfare, 
Study 


Responsibilities in 


Report Federal 


Committee Report on Federal 


the Field of Educa 
tion, 
Study 


ployment Compensatior 


Committee Report on Unem 
and Employment 
Service, 
Study Committee Report on Natural 
Resources and Conservation, 
Study Committee Report on Payments 
in Lieu of Taxes and Shared Revenues, 
Subcommittee 
aster Relief 
An Advisory 


Government 


Report on Natural Dis 
Committee Report on 
Local 
4 Staff Report on 
Urban Vulnerability, 
A Staff Report on Federal Aid to Air 


ports, 


Civil Defense and 


A Description of 25 Federal Grant-in 
Aid Programs 
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Summaries of Survey Reports on the 
Administrative and Fiscal Impact on 
Federal Grants in Aid, 

A Survey Report on the Impact of 
Federal Grants in Aid on the Structure 
and Functions of State and Local Gov- 
ernments. 

These volumes, all issued at the end of 
June, constitute a small but indispensable 
library on intergovernmental relations at 
mid-century. Of particular interest to 
persons concerned with the strength and 
vitality of state and local 
are the report of the commission itself, 
the report of the Advisory Committee on 
Local Government and the report of the 
Subcommittee on Payments in Lieu of 
Taxes and Shared Revenues. 

In the preface to its report the com- 
mission states emphatically that its views 
and recommendations are confined to that 
report and adds that failure “to comment 
upon specific recommendations in com- 
mittee or other reports does not imply 
commission approval or disapproval of 
such recommendations.” The fact is that 
a number of the reports dealing with 
grants in aid take positions that are quite 
different from those adopted by the com- 
mission. The two volumes reporting the 
results of studies of the impact of federal 


government 


grants on state and local governments 
include considerable fresh testimony on 


various effects of the grant in aid system. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Accounting 
MuNIcIPAL Pustic WorKks Cost Ac- 
COUNTING MANUAL. By Walter O. Har- 
ris. Chicago 37, Public Administration 
Service, 1955. 97 pp. Punched for 
loose-leaf binder, $2.50; bound with soft 
cover, $3.00. 
Budgeting 
PERFORMANCE BUDGETING: 
Rererences. Washington, D. C., 
Bureau of the Budget Library, 
7 pp 


SELECTED 
U.S. 
1954. 
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The Community 
Community. By 
New York, Russell 

1955. xi, 385 pp 


Stupyinc Your 
Roland L. Warren. 
Sage Foundation, 
$3.00. 

Education 

InrorMAL Epucation TuroucH L1- 
praAries. Sixth Institute on Public Li- 
brary Management. Inrormat Epuca- 
tion THroucn Liprartes. Supplement: 
Tue Comptete Papers. Madison, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, 1954 
and 1955. 67 and 117 pp. respectively 
$1.50 for both. 

Locel Government 

Your Locat Government. A sketch 
of the Municipal System in Canada. By 
Donald C. Rowat. Toronto, The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada Limited, 1955 
x, 148 pp. $2.50. 

Metropolitan Areas 

Fina Report or DeKats County 
Loca, GoveRNMENT COMMISSION, Sup- 
plemented by Report ON THE GOVERN- 
MENTS OF DeKatep County THE 
MUNICIPALITIES THereIN. By Griffen- 
hagen and Associates. Atlanta, the Com 
mission, 1954. 114 pp. 

GENERAL AND FINAL Report, ComMis- 
SION FOR THE STUDY OF THE METROPOLI- 


AND 


TAN PROBLEMS OF MONTREAL. Montreal, 


the Commission, 1955. 76 pp. 

Greater Lexincton—WuHat WILL 
You Make It? Lexington, Kentucky, 
The Greater Lexington Committee, 1955 
23 pp 

Tue SEPARATION oF Home 
iN Fuitnt, MICHIGAN. By 
Schnore. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Institute for Human Adjust- 
1954. 60 pp. 

Municipal Government 

New Jersey Munictpat GoveRNMENT 
ADMINISTRATION. presented at 
Stevens Institute of Technology. Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey, The Institute, Depart- 
ment of Economics of Engineering and 
Industrial 
with 
1955 


anp Work 
Leo F 
University of 


ment, 


Papers 


Engineering, in 
Aluminum 
140 pp 


cooperation 


Company of America, 





1955] 


Neighborhoods 

or ResearcH tN URpan 
RENEWAL FOR THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
To Improve Our NeicHsornoops. Urban 
New York 20, 
Council to Improve Our 
325 pp. $5.00. 


A ProcRaM 


Renewal Bibliography. 
American 


Neighborhoods, 1954. 


Parking 


Procrams. Facts about Se- 
Parking Programs in the 
Washington 6, D. C., 


1954. 


PARKING 
lected Urban 
United States 
American Automobile 
194 pp 


Association, 


Personnel 


REGULATIONS OF THE CoUNTY PERSON- 
NEL Boarp GeNeRAL Em- 
PLOYEES, Montgomery County, Maryland. 
Rockville, The Board, 1954. 48 pp. 


GOVERNING 


Police 


Tue Trovuste witn Corps. The Truth 
About Police in How 
They Work, Pressures and Corruptions, 
Influences, Politics, Bribery, 
and Some Concrete Sug- 


American Cities 
Criminal 
Low Pay, etc., 
gestions for the Improvement of Their 
Conditions. By Albert Deutsch. New 
York, Crown Publishers, 243 
pp. $3.00 


Public Administration 


Stupy or 


1955. xii, 


Pup- 
Leonard D 
New York, 
xx, 531 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Lic ADMINISTRATION. By 
White. (Fourth Edition.) 
The MacMillan Company, 1955 
pp. $5.75 

LetTrers ON Pwuatic ADMINISTRATION 
from a Dean to his Graduates 
D. Upson. Detroit, 
Council of Michigan, 1954 
$1.75 


By Lent 
Research 
xii, 178 pp 


Citizens 


Records 


ASPEcTs OF Recornps MANAGE- 
4 Transcript of Remarks Made 


THREE 
MENT 
at the Seventh Annual Management In- 
stitute. Ann Arbor, University of Michi- 
Institute of Public 


Bureau of Government, 


Administration, 
1955 


gan, 
37 pp. 
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Salaries 


Hippen SALARIES A Study of 
Public Employee Pensions in Kane Coun- 
ty, Illinois. By Robert St. Pierre. Spring- 
field, Taxpayers’ Federation of Illinois, 
1954. 53 pp. Charts. 

Iowa Muwnicirpat Sarartes 1955 In 
Crttes Over 5,000 PopuLation. 
City, State University of Iowa, Institute 
of Public Affairs, and the League of 
Iowa Municipalities, 1955. 32 pp. $1.00 

1955 MicnHicaAN Municipal Waces 
AND Sacaries. Hours of Work, Over- 
time Pay Practices, Holiday Pay Prac- 
tices, Uniform Allowance Policy, Hospi- 
talization Insurance and Group Life In- 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
130 pp. $3.50 

A RecomMenvepD MINIMUM SALARY 
ror New York Crry Crvim Service Ex- 
AMINERS AS DETERMINED BY THE Ap- 
PLICATION OF Basic Jos Prictnc Criteria 
To SALARY AND Jos Evatuation Data 
New York 7, Association of Civil Service 
Examiners of the City of New York, 
1955. 23 pp. 

SALARIES IN WASHINGTON CrTIes. By 
Bert Balmer. Seattle, Association of 
Washington in cooperation with 
the University of Washington, Bureau of 
Research and 


lowa 


surance Practices 
Municipal League, 1955. 


Cities 
Governmental Services, 
1955. 47 pp 
State Government 

Tue Capacity or THE States. A 
Study of the Role of the States, Past, 
and Future—in the Over-all 
Scheme of Government in the United 
States. What the states have done 
What they are now doing. What they 
are able to do. By Fred J. Milligan 
(Prepared for the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations.) 
Ohio Citizens Committee on 
State Relations, 1954. 82 pp 

Kentucky GOVERNMENT 
Estill Reeves 
Kentucky, Bureau of 
search, 1955. 87 pp 


Present 


Columbus, 
Federal- 


By John 
Lexington, University of 
Government Re 
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Taxation and Finance 

By Walter A. 
University of 

262 pp 


Houstnc TAXATION. 
Morton. Madison, The 
Wisconsin 1955. x, 
$4.75. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT FINANCING IN AL- 
BeRTA Including an Appraisal of Provin- 
cial-Municipal Financial Relationships 
Toronto, Citizens Research Institute of 
Canada, 1954. 43 pp. 

LouIsiaANna’s FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
A Fiscal Survey. By Allison R. Kolb 
Jaton Rouge, Louisiana State Auditor, 
1955. 32 pp 

THe MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF 
Taxation. An Administrative History 
3y Lloyd M. Short, Clara Penniman, 
Floyd O. Flom. Minneapolis, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1955. viii, 
176 pp. $3.00. 

New ENGLAND’s 
TIONS WITH THE FEDERAL 
AND STATE AND LocaL TAXATION AND 
Expenbirures 1N New ENGLAND. Re- 


Press, 


FINANCIAL RELA- 
GOVERN MENT 


port of the Committee of New England 


of the National Planning Association 
Boston, New England Council, 1954. 40 
and 59 pp. respectively. 60 cents each 
Tax Poticres 1n Utan. By John F. 
Sly and William Miller. Salt Lake City, 
Utah State Tax Commission, 1954. 
173 pp 
UTAH 


xViii, 


State GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL 
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Summary 1955-57 Biennium. Salt Lake 
City, Utah Foundation, April 1955. 4 pp. 
Text Books 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN THEORY AND 
Practice. The National Government. 
Revised Edition. By Robert K. Carr, 
Marver H. Bernstein, Donald H. Mor- 
rison, Richard C. Snyder and Joseph E 
New York, Rinehart and Com- 

xxi, 957 pp. $6.00 


McLean 
pany, 1955 
Urban Redevelopment 
A Re- 
West 
Grebler, 
Insti- 


1955. 5 pp 


New City Centers tn Evrope 
City 
Countries Sy 
D.C., Urban 
Urban Land, April 


port on Rebuilding in Five 


European Leo 
Washington, 
tute, 
$1.00. 

New Heart ror Provivence. Editori- 
als Reprinted from The Providence Jour- 
nal and The Evening Bulletin 
dence, The Journal, 1955. 12 pp 


Land 


Provi- 


W ater Distribution 


ORGANIZATION FOR WatTeR Distrisu- 
TION IN THE PorRTLAND AREA. 
on the Development of Governmental and 


Distribute 


A Report 


Private 
Water in the Suburban Areas Adjacent 


Organizations to 
to Portland, Oregon. Eugene, University 
of Oregon, Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Service in cooperation with League 
of Oregon Cities, 1955. 66 pp. $1.00 





Screening committee under- 
takes exacting task of weigh- 
ing the 137 


1955 


entries in the 
Cities 
Awards competition. Seated, 
left to right, are the com- 
Charlton F. 
assistant 


All-America 


mitteemen : 
Chate, 
Institute of Public 
tration; Richard 8 
chairman, 


director, 
Adminis- 
Childs, 
League executive 
committee; and Mrs. Edith 
P. Welty, former mayor, 
Yonkers, New York Lend- 
ing a hand are, standing. 
Allen H. Seed, Jr., assistant 
director of the League, and 
Miss Toni Avery, member of 
the staff. 


22 Finalists 
Are Selected 


Twenty-two finalists in the 1955 All- 
America Cities Awards contest, selected 
after long study by the Screening Com- 
mittee, are preparing to state their cases 
before the All-America Cities jury when 
it sits in Seattle July 25 and 26. 

City, Ala- 

Fort Col- 


Georgia: 


The finalists are: Phenix 


bama: Riverside, California: 


lins, Colorado: Savannah. 
Bloomington, Elmwood Park and Joliet, 


and Seyvmour, 


Lake Charles. 


Illinois: Brownstown 


Indiana; Dubuque, lowa: 


Louisiana: Medford, Massachusetts: 
Port Huron and Ypsilanti, Michigan; St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Grand Island, Nebras 
ka; Cambridge and Sidney, Ohio; Read 
ing, Aiken, South Caro 
lina; El Campo Bellevue, 


Pennsylvania: 
Texas; and 
Washington 

This year a record 137 communities 
entered the contest, many of which had 


chalked up 


ments through citizen action 


impressive civic achieve 
This situa- 
tion gave the screening committee a most 
difficult task in reducing the field to 22. 

The 


whose names will be announced at the 


jury will select eleven winners 


end of the year. 


Pforzheimers Give $17,000 More for Building 


broker, has 


served the League as treasure! for more 


The Carl and Lily Pforzheimer Foun- 
dation, Inc., which contributed $33,000 
toward the purchase of the Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer Building, the League’s new head- 
quarters, has additional 
$17,000 toward the remodeling of the 


given an 


structure. 

This added gift is being used to meet 
a portion of the cost of altering. paint- 
ing and furnishing the building. 

Mr. 


in Westchester County, where he makes 


Pforzheimer, active civic leader 
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his home, and prominent 


than half its existence +4 years 

The building was named for him to 
mark his devoted participation in com 
munity activities and in the affairs of the 
League. 

Some 266 persons and organizations 
have made possible the League's acquisi 
tion of its own building through gener 
ous contributions to its building and re 


modeling funds 





Myron Law Joins League Council 


Myron C. Law, who recently retired 
as president of the Municipal League of 
Seattle and King County, has been elect- 
ed to fill a vacancy on the Council of the 





National Municipal League. 


Mr. Law is vice 
president of Fred- 
erick & Nelson, a 
division of Mar- 
shall Field & Com- 
pany; a director of 
the Seattle Steam 
Corporation and 
the Association of 
Washington In- 
dustries; and a 
trustee of the 
Community Chest, 


United Good Neighbor 


Myren C. Law 


Fund and the 


Municipal League of Seattle and King 


County. 


He is at present busily engaged as 


vice chairman of 
Committee for the 


Sixty-first 


Arrangements 
National 


Conference on Government. 


Engineers Barney Beck (left) 
and Al Schaeffer of Mutual 
Broadcasting System record 
the Parsippany-Trey Hills, 
New Jersey, show in the 
League's “Citizens at Work” 
radio series of six half-hour 
programs. The series told 
hew the people of various 
communities solved local 
problema through concerted 
citizen action. The other five 
programs in the series told 
the stories of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Modesto, Cali- 
fornia; Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky; Pendleten, Oregon; 
and Pueble, Colerade. Tran- 
scriptions of the series may 
be ordered from the League 
for $810 each. Two-week 
rental fee, $5.00. 


Brazil to Translate 


League’s Planning Law 





The Brazilian School of Public Ad- 
ministration, in Rio de Janeiro, is pre- 
paring a translation into Portuguese of 
the League’s recently published Model 
State and Regional Planning Law. 

This work will be used in a course in 
regional planning which the institution 
is undertaking, according to Benedicto 


Silva. director of the school. 


Judges in Contest 

Regional \ ie e President Thomas R. 
Reid and Council Member Arthur W. 
Bromage are judges in an annual report 
contest launched by the Mi higan Mu 
nicipal League. Carl H. Chatters, who 
for many years has worked closely with 
the NML., is also a judge. The Mic higan 
group plans to make the contest an an 


nual event, 


wa 

















Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them 


Campaign Pamphlets 
Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1954 $ 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 
17% x 22%"), 50 cents cach, set of three 
County Manager Pian, 24 pages (1950) 
Forms of Municipal Goveramenat—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages 1953 : 
yut the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954 
loyees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1952 
yas and the Council-Manager Pian, 8 pages (1953 


>—~How to Organize and Kun It, 64 pages (1953 
ion—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 


ilets above may be purchased together for $1.2 


Model Laws 


i Law, 40 pages (1946 
Mode sh B Budget Law, 42 pages (1948 
fel Cit i735 pages (1941 
Mode ou M cipal Bond Law + pag 


ua 
vi 


Mode! Dire a ction System, 48 pages 
Mode! Inve D Funds Law, 23 pages 
Mod mea [ t r ecnuion I aw 4 
Mode ute and rional Planning Law 

Model State Civi ice Law, 32 pages 

Model State Dn } 
Model State Me eZ Investigative Syeten $9 pages (1954 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1954 


net t ‘ 4 pages 1948) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


Amer Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (194¢ 


Best Pra c Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954 
Civic Vic cs <ichard Childs, 367 pages (1952 
(Coroners 1953 A Symposium of egal Bases and Actual Practices 
90 pages, mimeographed (1954 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 pages (1954) 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1952 

Manager Pla ’ lonments, by Arthur W. Bromag 6 pages 
The Met I em—Current Kesearch, OU; f 


Acti 


reprinted from NA 


Discussic ‘at a Conference on 


jetrat 


Key to Democracy 


. Write for mplete List and Dercriptios 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 























Wanted: ‘Two Books 


The National Municipal League Library urgently needs the 


works listed below and will pay the prices indicated for them: 


] Metropolitan Government, by Victor Jones. 
* 
Chicago Press, 1942, list price: $4. Our offer: $8 


2 The Government of Metropolitan Areas in the United States, 

* by Paul Stadenski and the National Municipal League Com- 

mittee on Metropolitan Government. National Municipal 
League IJ ist price: $3.5 Our offer: $4 


These books are required in several pending research projects. 


Your cooperation will be gratefully appreciated. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 

















Unusual Fare 


For Meetings of Chambers of Commerce, Civic 
Groups, Leagues of Women Voters, Taxpayers’ 
Associations and other Organizations 


The National Municipal League offers six recordings of its new “Citizens at Work” 
radio series, just concluded over the Mutual Broadcasting System. These 334% RPM 
dises tell the story of how embattled citizens united and won the fight for civic better- 
ment or reform in their communities. They will inspire your fellow-citizens to similar 
accomplishments. The ‘ ‘ e stories are told are Fort Wayne, Indiana: 
Modesto, California; Owensboro, Kentucky; Parsippany-Troy Hills, New Jersey; 


Pendleton, Oregon; and Pueblo, Colorad Price: $10.00 each dis 


Also Suitable for High School Classes and 


College Political Science Courses 
Place Your Order Today! 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building, 47 East 68th Street, New York 21 
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